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ABSTRACT 

This book is based on the simple premise that good 
teaching and multicultural teaching are indistinguishable. This 
premise is based on the belief that multicultural education is not a 
fringe or radical movement designed to threaten the basic mainstream 
of educational thought and practice. The child is the meaning-tnaker 
and that the teacher's task is to build structures and create 
strategies that help all children gather meaning from their 
surroundings. The key questions that guide discussion throughout the 
book are: (1) What is the relationship between principles of general 
and multicultural education? and (2) Why is it important for teachers 
to understand this relationship? The book is divided into five 
chapters: (1) "Principles of General Education"; (2) "Perspectives 
and Principles of Multicultural Education"; (3) "Principles of Human 
Growth and Development"; (A) "Principles for Democratic Citizenship"; 
and (5) "Pedagogical Principles." The book concludes with a short 
epilogue that summarizes and underscores two key ideas from the 
preceding chapters: (1) Multicultural education is an embodiment of 
the nation's commitment to the democratic values of freedom, 
equality, and justice for all citizens; and (2) Multicultural 
education is inextricably interrelated with the vision of educational 
excellence for all students. (EH) 
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Preface 




For the 1992-94 hiennium, Kappa Delta Pi selected "Celebrating 
Diversity'' as its thenie to focus attention on one of the crucial issues of 
our day. How will the United States and other countries address the 
diversity of people and ideas found within national borders? While 
diversity has always been present, it has often been ignored or re- 
pressed. At the threshold of the twenty-first century, however, no one 
can ignore the growing diversity of cultures, ethnicities, and languages, 
as well as the diversity of ideas and values, found in our increasingly 
global village. 

The question for Kappa Delta Pi members, as well as for educators 
everywhere, is how we will respond. How will Kappa Delta Pi mem- 
bers, as educators, take advantage of the opportunities that diversity 
presents? As we began the biennium, I urged Kappa Delta Pi to con- 
sider issues of diversity, particularly as played out in schools. Since 
theri, a remarkable number of activities have focused on the theme: 
regional conferences have invited speakers and encouraged discus- 
sions: our two journals have provided substantial scholarly attention to 
tlie topic; individual KDP chapters have developed rich and interesting 
programs; and our 1994 convocation in Orlando offers a powerful 
collection of workshops and presentations. Numerous and varied 
activities throughout our society attest to our commitment as teachers 
and learners to continue cuir own intellectual journeys. It has indeed 
hwn a celebratk)n. 

Of all tlie challenges facing schools today, the greatest challenge 
remains the central one: how to ensure success for all children. Our 
special challenge, as Kappa Delta Pi members and teachers, is to create 
educational opportunities for all children. The first ideal of Kappa Delta 
IM, affirmed upon becoming a member, is the pledge of iMcielity to 
lliimanity. We liave dedicated ourselves to tlie proposition that 



•'through continuous education, based on equal opportunity, 
persons of all ages, races, and creeds shall find increased opportunity 
for experiencing more meaningful lives," This book by Professor 
Geneva Gay was written with that ideal in mind. 

For the past decade, since the publication of A Nation at Risk in 
1983, school reform has been a major political and educational issue in 
the United Stales. There is a popular perception that schools are failing 
and that a variety of increasingly radical plans must be adopted to 
prevent further erosion of excellence. I find the public dialogue about 
school failure curious, since it often seeks "remedies" such as charter 
schools, voucher initiates, shared decision making, and site-based 
governance. These issues, it seems to me, describe the distribution of 
power rather than the education of children. In niy opinion, schools in 
the United States are not failing universally. After all, the public school 
system in the United States has been al least partly responsible for our 
global leadership in science and technology, our premier position in 
Nobel Prize r'^cipients, and our universally recognized system of higher 
education. :*ublic schools cannot be complete failures if they still allow 
this countiy to enjoy its many leadership roles. To condemn public 
schtK)ls universally is to scapegoat teachers, blaming them for a 
society's failures. Furthermore, the condemnation of all schools prohib- 
its thoughtful analysis, masking tlie real issues. Schools have not failed 
universally; they ha\'e, instead, failed differentially — for some children 
and in some neighborhoods. That is an important insight, for the 
acknowledgment of this problem is the first step in making schools 
better for children. 

Geneva Gay begins with a simple premise: good teaching and 
multicultural teaching are indistinguishable. Her book takes us on an 
odysscN'. an exploration of the ideas and concepts embedded in the 
term "multicultural education.^* She appropriately reviews ihe political 
controversy that h.'s shaped the dialogue about multicultural education 
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from its inception. Multiculturalisni has become, like so many issues in 
education, a political argument, a controversy not only of philosophies 
but a struggle between those whom the system serves and those whom 
it does not. But lx?yond the rhetoric and confrontation, multi- 
culturalism is also a battle about competing visions of the United States 
and the world. 

Dr. Gay writes this book for teachers rather than rhetoricians and 
politicians. Her effort is to demystify multicultural education, removing 
it from the political arena and locating it in the educational arena. Once 
it is placed in an educational context, multiculturalism can be evaluated 
for its impact and success in achieving our often-stated and common 
goals for children. In Dr. Gay's view, multicultural education is not a 
fringe or radical movement designed to threaten the basic underpin- 
nings of life in the United States. Instead, she affirms its place in the 
mainstream of Ainerican educational thought and practice. Like the 
early-tweniieth-centur>' writings of John Dewey and current successful 
school practices. Dr. Gay reminds us that the child is the meaning- 
maker, and that our task as teachers is to build structures and create 
strategies that help all children gather meaning from their surroundings. 
She argues that multicultural education cxjnsiders the child's back- 
ground, prior knowledge, and areas of interest and experience, an 
approach that lias been labeled "progressive education" since the 
beginning of this century. 

The celebmtion of diversity is accompanied by a curious paradox: 
the more we focus on and celebrate our differences, the more we 
recognize our similarities. Geneva Gay's book reminded me that, as 
Kappa Delta Pi members, educators, and human beings, we share 
substantial common \'iews about education and the future. We have, in 
our KDP creed and in the Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion of the United States, declared a shared set of core values about the 
fuiman experience, joined together in hopes for a better future, and 



expressed our common aspirations for our children. Celebrating our 
diversity becomes, paradoxically, a means for bringing us together, not 
dividing us. 

A number of people deserve credit for this very important under- 
taking. The Executive Council of Kappa Delta Fi authorized this project 
as a commitment to our members and the ideals we share. Carol 
Bloom and her publications department staff at Kappa Delta Pi head- 
quarters deserve special recognition for the long hours they devoted to 
this effort. Special thanks go to the manuscript reviewers — H. Prentice 
Baptiste of the University of Houston; Wanda S. Fox of Purdue Univer- 
sity; Joyce E. King of Santa Clara University; Kent Koppelman of the 
University of Wisconsin — LaCrosse; and Ellen Shitlet of Starbuck Middle 
School in Racine, Wisconsin — whose perceptive comments added to 
this volume. But most of all, I want to thank Geneva Gay, whose 
substantial contributions to the field of education through the years are 
reflected in this book. Her most important message is a reminder to us 
all. In another era, teachers took pride in saying that they treated all 
children alike: today that would be more of an indictment than a 
source of pride. Not all children can be treated alike, for children come 
from different backgrounds, different experiences. If they are to be- 
come meaning-makers, we must provide them with equality of oppor- 
tunity rather than equality of treatment. Equality of opportunity in- 
cludes recognizing differences and treating children as imique and 
special human beings with unicjue and special needs. To achieve our 
goals as a society that honors education — and children — we can do 
no less. 




George L. Mehaffy 
President of Kappa Delta Pi 
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Introduction 




Dear Readers: 

Welcome to what I hope will he an exciting, engaging, and enlightening 
dialogue. Multicultural education and cultural di\'ersity are critical, controver- 
sial, and increasingly unavoidable issues in our society and schools. As we 
ad\'ocate and design educational programs and practices that are more 
effective for greater numlxTs of culturally diverse students, thus building a 
more inclusi\c. egalitarian, and just society, we need to understand how 
multicultural education and general education are related. Some individuals 
claim that these two are irreconcilable opposites; others suggest that they are 
highly complementary. An examination of the key underlying principles of 
both is one way to begin to resolve this conflict. Tliis is the major purpose of 
At the lisseuce qfLeciniiu^. 

The intent, \ ision. and spirit that underlie the text of this book were 
articulated by one of my fa\'orite authors, Ma>'a Angelou (1993. 124), She 
noted: 

// is time for the preachers, the rahhis, the priests cttui 
pundits, and the professors to heliere in the auvsome 
tronder ofdirenity so that they can teach those trho follow 
them. It is time for parents to teach voung people early on 
that in direfsity there is beauty and there is strength. We 
all should know that direfsity makes for a hch tapestry 
and we must understand that all the threads of the 
tapestry* are equal i>i value no matter their colon equal in 
impoHance no matter their texture. 

The rapidK' increasing diversity in U.S. society and schools along ethnic, 
lacial. cultural, and social lines is causing much discussion, debate, and 
contRnersy. New immigrants from Southeast Asia, the Middle Kast. Africa. 
Central and South America, and eastern Hurope add even more diverse 
languages. \'alues. cultures, and experiences to thcxse that alanidy exist in the 
rniled vStates. All segments of society — gowrnment. business, law. religion, 
media, and education — are concerned about the kinds of adaptations needed 



to accomnKxiate cultural and ethnic pluralism in their respective areas of 
infiuence. An additional factor of particular concern to educators is the high 
percentage of academic failure among students from some of these groups. 
Included in this categ()r>' are children who are poor, live in large urban 
centers, have limited English proficiency, or are from groups of color such as 
African-Americans, Puerto Rican- Americans, Mexican-Americans, Native 
Americans, and some Asian-Americans. As the elements of cultural pluralism 
increase in society, so does the challenge of negotiating it in schools, places of 
worship, businesses, cour:.^, and governments. 

Conscientious educators are asking themselves: What should we do 
atx)ut ethnic, linguistic, and cultural pluralism in the classroom? How do we 
reconcile it with education's commitment to perpetuating a common national 
culture? Some suggest that the answers to these questions can be found in 
multicultural education — a way of thinking and acting in the classroom that 
accepts the cultural differences of students from various ethnic, racial, and 
social groups as valuable attributes to l)e included in educational programs 
and practices. Other educators view^ multicultural education as contradicting 
the vision of the United States as one nation, indivisible. This vision is com- 
monly conveyed as e phtrihus umini — making one cohesive culture and 
unified nation out of all of the different peoples and influences that comprise 
the United States. 

This book takes the position that national identity and cultural pluralism, 
general education and multicultural education, plurihus and Hfiufv are not 
inherently contradictory or incompatible; they aiv complementary' and recipro- 
cal. These relationships can be discerned by analyzing the major social values 
and related principles fundamental to the goals, programs, and practices of the 
educational pn )cess. 

The primary' focus of analysis here is on the similarity l^etween principles 
of general education and of multicultural education, not the definitions or 
implementation of these processes, per se. Numerous statements al)out what 
these two sets of principles are exist elsewhere, and they are easily retrie\ al')le 
from professional textbooks, journal articles, and policy documents; therefore, 
they are not discussed iti any of the chapters. However, it may be useful for 
you to have some idea of tviy definitions since they do significantly influence 
the discussions about educational principles developed in this book. 
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I define multicultural education as the policies, programs, and practices 
employed in schwk to celebrate cultural diivrsity. It builds on the assumption 
that teaching and learning are invariably cultural processes. Since schooL^ are 
composed of students and teachers from a wide variety of cultural hack- 
grounds, the best way for the educational pmcess to be most effective for the 
greatest number of students is for it to f>e multicultural. As used in this defini- 
tion, to celebrate me-dns to know, believe, accept, value, use, and promote 
cultural diversity as a normal feature of humankind, a characteristic trait of 
U.S. society, and an essential component of quality education for students. 
Effective implementation of multicultural education requires a combination of 
the personal attitudes and values of educators, curriculum content, instruc- 
tional methods and materials, classrcx)ni climates and the participation of 
individuals at all levels of the educational enterprise. 

Nieto (1992) provided a detailed descriptii^ dt^tmiiion of multicultural 
education that is an excellent complement to and extension of my own, but 
much more specific and encompassing of the major substantive dimensions 
endorsed by most advocates and addressed in this book. According to Nieto 
(1992, 208), multicultural educ at ion is: 

a process of comprehensive school refonn and basic 
education for all students. It challenges and rejects racism 
and other forms of discrimination in schools and society 
and accepts and affimis the pluralism (ethnic, racial, 
linguistic, religious, economic, and gender, among others) 
that students, their communities, and teachers represent. 
Multicultural education permeates the curriculum and 
instructional strategies tised in schools, the interactions 
among teachers, students, and parents, and the very* way 
that schools conceptualize the nattire of teaching and 
learning. Because it uses critical pedagogy as its underly- 
ing philosophy and focuses on knowledge, reflection, and 
action (praxis) as the basis for social change, 
mtdticultural education furthers the democratic phnctples 
of social justice. 



Embedded in Nieto's (1992) definition are seven key civanicteristics 
multicultural education: 



in opposition to all forms of oppression, fundamental to 
eclucatioftal excellence and equality: for all students in all 
school settings; comprehensive and pewasive across the 
total educational enterprise; devoted to promoting social 
Justice; inclusive of both cuniculum content and instruc- 
tional processes; and committed to teaching critical 
analysis and self-reflection in all learning. 

I agree with Miller and Seller (1985) that education has three major 
functions, and I think that these should he addressed in concert with each 
other. These functions are transmission, transaction, and transformation. The 
/ram-wm/Tf function of education involves passing on to students the cultural 
heritages. of all peoples and teaching them the basic skills needed to perform 
the various roles they will play as adult niemlx-rs of society-<:iti7.en, parent, 
worker, consumer. Education that is transactive recognizes that students as 
well as teachers are key players in teaching-learning interactions. Both, along 
with their contributions, experiences, and perspectives, should he actively 
engaged in determining how the educational process unfolds. Furthermore, 
.schools and education programs have the obligation not only to .each .students 
facts about their cultural heritages and how to understand exi.sting conditions, 
but al.so how to envision and create a better future for them.selves and .society. 
That is, .students need to know how to transform present personal and social 
boundaries in order to improve the quality of life for all indis iduals, groups, 
and societies. 

Educational principles are commonly accepted beliefs aliout the pur- 
pcxses and proces.ses of teaching and learning. They reflect the cultural values 
of the societies in which .schools exist. For example, most educators in the 
United States accept without question the belief that if something is of per- 
sonal significance to students, they u ill learn it more easily than that which is 
not. M().st educators also accept that .schools are obligated to .sene the needs 
of individual students as uell as societs'. Con.sc'ciuently, education in the 
United States will Ix- <iuite different from that in c;hina or Nigeria becau.se the 
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three societies are quite different. And, the education of all students within the 
United States will l>e similar because of the country's shared culture, but 
unique because of individual traits, ethnic orientations, and cultural heritages, 

The key questions that guide discu.ssion throughout this bcx)k are 
(1) What is the relationship between principles of general and multicultural 
education? and (2) Why is it important for teachers to understand this relation- 
ship? At the Essence o/Leammg explores how beliefs about multicultural 
education are. in effect, restatements or translations of general education 
principles. Its primary focus on clarifying this philosophical relationship is 
ba.sed on the a.ssumption that teaching Ixjhas iors are grounded by values and 
iK'liefs, Therefore, if educators are to be effective in changing their iastnic- 
tional. curricuian and policy practices related to cultural diversity and 
multicultural education, they mu.st revise the values and beliefs that undergird 
them. This knowledge helps to en.sure that the highest quality educational 
opportunities and outcomes are available to the full range of .students who 
populate (Hir schools. It also aids in revising instructional practices to ensure 
they are compatible with societal developments. 

The discussions throughout this book are not intended to teach you how 
to teach multicultural education in the cla.ssnxMii. Rather. the\' concentrate on 
improving the understanding of multicultural education as a set of values, 
beliefs, and ideas about hou' to make schooling more effective and meaning- 
ful to a greater number and variety of students, They clarify .some of the 
misconceptions that surround multicultural education and tlemon.strate how it 
fits into the broader context of l'..S. values and s isions about social and 
|X)!iticaI democracy, as uell as educational (luality. equity, and excellence for 
all students. Of course, all of the.se discu,ssions have direct and profound 
implications for in.stnictional practice, but they are more often implied than 
.stated explicitly. This book is directed more touard clarifying the values imCi 
lisioHsof multicultural education than explaining its coulent And methods. 
CoiL-eciuently. At the Essence ofl.eaniW}> is not a typical teaching methods 
tcxtii )()k, 

Incsitahly. teachers have to explain, and often defend, the rea.sons for 
theii' cla.ssroom practices and priorities. This is particularK' so ui.en the i.ssues 
in question are contnncrsial. As uc uill .see. multicultural education is scr>' 
controversial. The major parameters and points of this controversy are ex- 



plored in this book. Tlie insights gained from these examinations will improve 
your overall understanding of the nature and intent of multicultural education, 
as well as prepare you to explain your opinions about why and how cultural 
pluralism should included in school prograir>s, policies, and practices. 

Chapter 1 examines some of the commonly accepted principles of 
general education and some of the conflicting conceptions of multicultural 
education. The principles discussed are organized within the categories of 
human growth and development, socialization and citizenship, and teaching 
and learning. These categories establish the conceptual baseline for Chapters 3 
through 5. 

The focus of discussion in Chapter 2 is the debate over multicultural 
education and the major principles associated with teaching for and about 
cultural diversity. The main areas and voices of the debate are identified, and 
the key contentions of both critics and advocates are summarized. These 
explorations should facilitate your understanding of why critics feel that 
multicultural education contradicts general education and why advocates feel 
that it is complementary. The ideas generated by this debate establisfi the 
parameter.; for subsequent discussions of specific beliefs about teaching and 
learning in a multicultural society like the United States. Thus, Chapters 1 and 
2 serve as an overview for Chapters 3 through 5. 

Each of the remaining chapters develops in detail a different set of 
general and multicultural education principles. Chapter 3 focuses on principles 
dealing with htmian growth and development and their implications for 
general and tm.lticultural education. Priticiples of education related to devel- 
oping skills for demcKratic citizenship are examined in Chapter 4. The discus- 
sion in Chapter 5 is devoted to principles of pedagogy-that is. beliefs regard- 
ing tite most effective methods of teaching and learning. 

All chapters conclude with a short section entitled "Renections and 
Applications." The Renections encapsulate the main messages of the chapter 
in a few summary statements. The Applications sugge.st activities for the reader 
,o explore as a means of further clarifying and cry.stallizing the ideas discussed 
in the narrative text of the chapter. 

Two features recur across the application activities. First, they include 
suggestions for what readers can do to further extend their personal under- 
standing of the ideas, issues, and messages discussed in the chapter. Second. 
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there are also suggested activities that readers who are teachers might do with 
their students and/or colleagues to improve their understanding of and compe- 
tency in multiculturalism. Frequently, the Applications provide opportunities 
for you to track the growth of your own increasing understanding of 
multicultural education. Some application activities suggest that you begin an 
activity l:>efore reading or within the first few pages of a chapter. Then return 
to the same activity after reading the chapter, and compare your attitudes, 
understanding, and/or actions on some aspect of multicultural education. The 
underlying assumption is that you will learn from reading the chapters. But, 
tliis is only the lx?ginning of the learning process. The end-of-chapter Applica- 
tions provide additional and varied opportunities to continue the learning that 
begins with reading the narrative text. 

I included the combination of application activities for several reasons: 
t!ie importance of reflection and introspection in the professional development 
of teachers: the interrelationship among values, beliefs, attitudes, and actions 
in teaching and learning: the empowering potential of knowledge; and the 
nature of effective implementation of multicultural education as a multidimen- 
sional process. Educators must ac( in many different ways and on many 
different fronts simultaneously to "do" multicultural education well. Therefore, 
the suggested Applications invite you to explore yourself: to practice translat- 
ing knowledge into actions: to ixx^ome actively engaged in the profe.ssional 
development of colleagues around i.ssues of multicultural education and 
cultural pluralism; and. on occasion, to translate the insights you gain ai)out 
multicultural education into instruction for students. 

The recurrent message across all di.scu.ssions in all chapters of this book 
is that the meaning and intent of principles of general education and 
multicultural education arc es.sentially the same. They differ only in context, 
operational details, and constituent groups. I^rinciples of general education 
function at a global, universal level, and apply to all .students. Hy comparison, 
tho.se of multicultural education place general ideas about teaching and 
learning into the context of different racial, ethnic, and social groups, cultures, 
and experiences. They validate the perspectives and IVarnes of reference of 
students who are poor, from groups of color, female, immigrant, or who.se first 
language is not English, along with tho.se of the middle-class, luiropean- 
American dominant groups in our society. 
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The lx)()k concludes with a short Epilogue. It summarizes and under- 
scores two key ideas that were developed in the preceding chapters: (1) 
Multicultural education is an emhcKlinient of our nations commitment to the 
democratic values of freedom, equality, and justice for all citizens; and (2) 
Multicultural education is inextricably interrelated with the vision of educa- 
tional excellence for all students. 

You are invited to Ix^ an active participant in the dialogues alK)ut the 
different dimensions of the complementar\' and reciprocal relationships 
between principles of multicultural and general education that take p»ace in 
this book. As you read the chapters, compare the explanations and interpreta- 
tions provided with your own perceptions and thoughts. Extend the examples 
offered to incorporate your own personal experiences. Sometimes this may 
entail replacing the examples pro\'ided with your own. Do not hesitate to do 
so. When questions are suggested as inv itations for you to engage with the 
ideas, accept the challenge wholeheartedly and "think along" with the author 
in search of answers and explanations. Try out the suggested activities in your 
own professional arena to see if they work for you. Encounige your colleagues 
and students to interact with you in dialogues around the issues discussed in 
this book. Continually remind yourself, your .students, and your colleagues that 
multicultural education is for all students, subjects, times, and .settings, not ju.st 
for students of color, social .studies and language arts, or when racial tensions 
among .students occur in schools. 

This kind of activ e and continuous engagement will make the ideas 
presented herein a ' personal encounter* for you rather than merely an ab- 
stract, dispa.s.sionate reading of the authors ideas and arguments. Education 
should always be a passionate and personal in\()l\ement. As Taba (1962. IS I) 
.suggested, ^'Vital learning is experiencing of a sort** that engages the mind and 
emotions simultaneously by integrating important knowledge, profound 
feeling, and thoughtful reflection. It cau.ses us to "feel what we know and to 
know what we feel** (Moholy-Nagy 19«47. 11). At ff.w li^scmc ()fLcc4nnPt^ 
should be such an experience for you. It should also be affirming and 
informing. 

If. after >()U have completed reading this book. >'ou have a better under- 
.standing of the fallacies of contentions that multicultural education is inconsis- 
tent or is in competition with the \ alues of general educatk)n. then I have 
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succeeded in achieving my purpose. You w ill have Ix-gun to establish a 
powerful foundation for pursuing instructional actions that incorporate 
multiculturalism in all dimensions of the educational enterprise. You will also 
have begun to mcxlel the conviction that for education to serve its social and 
personal development functions for all citizens of the United States, it must, of 
necessity. Ix? culturally pluralistic. You will be well on the way to truly under- 
standing that multicultural education is. indeed, the e.s.sence of all quality 
learning for the ethnically, culturally, socially, and racially diverse students 
who populate our .schcwls. 

1 liope that participating in this dialogue is a memorable occasion for 
>-ou. one that you will return to often throughout your professional career, and 
one that you will entice others to join. 



Geneva Gay 

l-niversity of Washington — Seattle 
March 1994 
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Principles of General Education 

Our society has developed the belief that schooling is a way of transmitting and conserving, 
expanding and rectifying the knowledge, values, and skills antecedent to a life of purpose, 
of work, of accompli'shment, of personal growth. . . . Schools were inveided, organized, 
and developed to serve as agents of society ...to inculcate in the young habits of good 
choice which were meant to sustain visions of excellence, of greatness, and of the power 
of knowledge and high conduct. 

(Branclwein198l,3) 

Creating schools in which all the nation's children receive a hinh-quality education will 
not be easy But behind every significant achievement are dreamers and visionaries. . . . 
We must have a vision, but we must also have the will to act Forging that will is perhaps 
our greatest challenge. 

(Banks 1993. 48) 

What are the underlying values of educational practices characteristic of 
American schools? What deeper beliefs do they symbolize? Why do we have 
students engage in competitive learning activities, pledge allegiance to the 
Flag, raise their hands before speaking out in class, study certain subjects, and 
celebrate particular holidays? Do you ever analyze your (nvn rc»asons for 
making particular instmctional decisions to determine the values and beliefs 
that generated them? A decision to teach students facts before they engage in 
critical thinking, algebra before geometry, or sentence structure before writing 
C()mp()sitk)ns may reflect a certain belief about the sequence of learning. It 
may be that learning is a devek)pmental process that moves from simple and 
concrete experiences to more complex and abstract ideas, leaching students 
about different cultural groups and heritages in the United States Ix^fore 
studying work! cultures may be driven by a similar belief. The results of these 
explorations about how teaching and learning occur, and to what ends, 
compri.se the content of educational principles. 

The di.scus.sion of the principles of general education in this chapter 
follows a fourfold s tructure. The di.scu.ssion Ix^gins with a brief definition of 
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principles ai.cl an explanation of their function in the educational process. A 
description of the process used to identify and classify principles of general 
education follows. 1 le principles are grouped into three categories: human 
growth and development, citizenship and socialization, and teaching and 
learning. The chapter concludes with some suggestions for reflecting on and 
applying the implications for practice emlx^dded in the principles. The prin- 
ciples of general education themselves are discussed in more detail in Chap- 
ters 3 through S. 

Role of Principles 

Educational principles are statements of beliefs and ideals about the 
purpose, content, nature, and function of teaciiing and learning. They create 
phiUxsophical visions and ethical standards by which to design and a.ssess 
instructional plans and actions. Principles of general education in the United 
States are ''generic" ideas about teaching and learning. As such, they do not 
refer to any specific grt)up or individual: instead, they are assumed to apply to 
everN'one. One example of a principle is: 

the active pafiicipation ofstndetits in the learning process 
leads to greater depth of loidostaiiding, easier task 
wasten\ and more persistence and transfer oj learning. 

Before continuing to read this chapter, complete Chart l.l. assessing the 
•Relationship of Teaching Beha\ iors and Beliefs." List eight or ten processes 
you routinely employ in your teaching, such as ''using examples from different 
cultural orientations to illustrate concejMs, ideas, and skills." For each behavior 
li.sted. identify the underiying belief a.ssociated with it. Later on in the chapter 
you will have an o| ...nlunity.to compare your values and beliefs or principles 
with those of other educators and to complete the third column. 

Sources of Educational Principles 

if educators are asked if there is a generally accepted set of principles of 
education to which their colleagues ascribe, they will probably agree that 
there is one. This ready response suggests that these principles should be 
easily identified by individuals and prominenlly discus.sed in the professional 
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Chart 1 



Relationship o1 Teaching Behaviors ans Beiiets ■ 


Bahavior 1 

Example: Routinely use multicultural I 
examples to illustrate concepts for 1 
skills to be mastered by students. . 
Example: Expect ail students to 
participate in multicultural learning 


laiief ( 

Relevant teaching makes 1 
earning easier for students. 

\Aulticultural education has 
benefits for all students, 
ncluding European-Americans. 


iategoryof Principle 

reaching and Learning 

reaching and Learning 
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literature. Operating on these assumptionss I gathered information from two 
sources to identify principles of general education in the United States: I 
conducted an informal survey, and I reviewed selected samples of educational 
literature. I did not ask any individuals to suggest principles of multicultural 
education but relied on the professional literature to generate these. I had two 
reasons for not asking for the latter principles. First, since multicultural 
education is still struggling for general acceptance, most educators would 
probably not be able to identify any of its principles. Second, many of the 
educators who could suggest some multicultural principles are specialists and 
proponents. Their thoughts and beliefs could be easily retrieved from profes- 
sional writings. 

The informal sur\'ey and literature review did not produce identical 
statements of educational principles. However, certain values and beliefs 
about the purpose, content, character, and process of education apf>eared 
repeatedly in both. The principles identified later in this chapter were extrapo- 
lated from the different explanations these sources generated about major U.S. 
values and why they are important for education and society. Although the 
principles were eventually compiled into a single list, the sources are dis- 
cussed separately. 

Suggestions from iDMuals 

I began the process of trying to identify a set of commonly accepted 
principles of general education by listing my own. I then proceeded to 
validate or refute them. To do this. I asked four different groups of educators 
to identify "two or three of what they considered to be the most fundamental 
principles or purposes of education in the United States." The four groups 
were college students enrolled in preservice teacher certification and graduate 
studies programs; suburban public school district superintendents; college 
professors engaged in teacher preparation; and personal friends involved in 
different levels of education. The last group included elementary and second- 
ary teachers, district level administrators, counselors, and college professors. I 
was curious to see what different groups of educators would suggest and 
whether there would be any variance among them by role function and level 
of professk)nal experience. 

The individuals who participated in the informal survey varied in their 
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professional ex|:)eriences. Many had ex^. .enced long careers as teachers, 
administrators, and professors; as a group they were racially, ethnically, and 
regionally diverse, representing both genders. The group was not a represen- 
tative random sample of the order that is required for empirical studies. Rather, 
this collection of individuals emerged from an impressionistic and intuitive 
impulse on my part as I sought to detemiine whether my beliefs about the 
major tenets of education in the United States were shared by others engaged 
in different aspects of education. The results indicated that there is, indeed, a 
high degree of consensus on the intended character and outcomes of U.S. 
education. As we will see later, this consensus was further substantiated by 
emphases found in the professional literature. 

The survey produced a list of approximately 35 suggestions. Many of 
these overlapped or were repetitive. Most of the suggestions were phrases that 
signalled a value or belief rather than complete statements of actual principles. 
Certain ones were offered by many different individuals, including: 

• Educational excellence for e\'ery'one. 

• All students can learn. 

• Teaching the whole child. 

• Universal literacy. 

• Teaching a universal set of \*alues and the national culture. 

• Capitalize on students' strengths. 

• Equity and equality in education. 

• Education for democratic citizenship. 

• Every child is unique and has value. 

• Develop the maximum potential of all students. 

• Critical thinking skills. 

• Preparation for future success. 

In order to make the list more manageable, I reviewed it for clusters of 
similarity. Analysis of the beliefs alxxit the nature and purpose of the educa- 
tional process revealed four types of value orientations: socialization, citizeu- 
ship, human development, and ejfec tire teaching and learning. These catego- 
ries were used in reviewing the professional literature and in providing the 
framework for organizing the final list of principles. 
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Professioiiallileraliire 

There are few writings in the body of educational scholarship that deal 
explicitly with principles of general education, A computer search of library 
sources produced none with this specific designation. Instead, principles of 
education tended to Ix' emlxfdded in discussions of other issues, such as the 
rights of students and teachers, school reform, learning theory, and democratic 
ideals. Wr.tings on educational philosophy, psychology, and sociolog\^ deal far 
more frequently and explicitly with these beliefs than does the professional 
literature in curriculum planning and classroom teaching. The references 
included here are not the only available resources on educational principles. 
Rather, they are intended to represent various scholarly perspectives as wel' as 
explanations of values that undergird educational goals and practices in the 
United States, This sample of educational writings is also included to show 
how principles are emlx^dded in, and often have to be extrapolated from, dis- 
cussions about social values and educational goals, programs, and practices. 

Categories of General Education Principles 

Three categories of general education principles are introduced here and 
discus,sed in greater detail in Chapters 3 through S: human growth and 
chivhpmcnt, citizenship a)id socialization, and teaching and learning. There 
is a ver>' close interaction between IxMiefs and ideas related to socialization — 
preparing students to Ix members of different groups — and citizenshij^ — 
students' roles, rights, and responsibilities. These concepts are often discussed 
together imder topics such as socialization for citizenship, demcKTatic values, 
citizenship skills, and schools and scxiety. Therefore, the princioles of educa- 
tion for citizenship discussed here incorporate ideas about socialization. 

The categories of educational principles approximate those used by other 
educators to identify' and classify the major goals, visions, and values of U.S. 
education. Taba (1962), for ex:uiiple, summarized views about the functions of 
education under the three descriptors of education as preservation and 
transmission ofcuitural heritage, education as an instrument for transforming 
culture, and educati(m as a means for individual development. 

Human Growth and Development 

Two themes that appear frecjuently in discussions of educational theor>', 
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philosophy, and practice are imliviclual cleuehpnwnt \xx\d (x^rsonal empower- 
ment of students. They include ideas about how patterns of human growth 
and development should affect educational planning and practice, as well as 
how instaictional programs should influence human development. Together 
they generate many important principles of education, Shor (1992) defined 
empowering education as a style of teaching that perceives the individual 
growth of students as an active, cooperative, and social process, since the self 
and society create each other. Its goals are to demonstrate how an individuals 
personal growth relates to public life and to develop strong, academic knowl- 
edge, habits of inquii^', and critical curiosity about how power, equality, and 
change operate in society. Obviously, the empowerment of students involves 
more than the mere transmission of cultural knowledge and the socialization 
of students into the existing scK'ial order. It engages students in change 
processes that combine knowledge, values, and actions to improve their own, 
as well as .society's, well-being, Shor conceived education tor empowerment 
as participatory-, affective, problem-posing, situated, multicultural, dialogic, 
democratic, researching, interdi.scipiinar>', and activi.st. Although this kind of 
education is difficult to achie\'e, it is ab.solutely e.s.sential for the healthy future 
of individuals and .society. Shor ( 1992. 263) concluded his book with an 
eloquent .statement that captures the ilavor of the importance of education for 
personal empowerment and liberation: 



limpofrchii^ education is thus a road from irhere ire are 
to where we need to he. It crosses terrains ofdouht and 
time. One end of the road leads away from inec/naliiy and 
misedncation while the other lands ns in a frontier of 
critical learning and democratic discontye. 'Ihis is no easy 
road to travel Any place truly different from the status 
quo is not close hy or down a simple trail. But the need to 
^t^o there is evident, ^iivn what wc know about unequal 
conditions and the decay in social life, ^t^iven the need to 
replace teacher-talk and student alienation with dialogue 
and critical inquify. 

Fortunately. s(mw vahiahle resources already exist to 
democratize school and sociefy, '{hat trafisformation is a 
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jotinwy of hope, humor, setbacks, breakthroughs, and 
creative life, on a long and winding road paved with 
dreams whose time is overdue. 

Many other educators agree. Hitt (1973) perceived education as a human 
enterprise with a primary obligation to nurture the humanity of all students. 
This lK»lief is often transmitted through phrases such as "teaching the whole 
child" and ''helping students to become caring and sharing human l:>eings." 
According to Foshay (1970), attending to a student's "wholene.ss" requires 
developing six dimensions of the human condition simultaneously. He identi- 
fied the.se as the emotional, intellectual, .social, aesthetic, spiritual, and biologi- 
cal. Other educators express the same idea as teaching to four domains of 
learning— cognitive, affective, psychosocial, and performance. To accomplish 
tliese goals, school programs and practices need to pro\'ide a variety of 
options .so that all .students can participate fully and in multiple ways. 

Hitt (1973) elaborated on these general ideas by identifying .some 
fundamentals education that improve humanness. He described humans as 
dualistic o?ganis??is, or what might loo.sely be called a combination of internal 
and external, rational and intuitive, mental and emotional, scientific and 
humani.stic. and objective and exi.stential dimensions. For example, humans: 
are objects of ob.servation and they study others; receive and create knowl- 
edge; live by reason and faith; are individually unique but very similar; and 
exist as complete individuals yet are in a constant .state of development. 
Education programs and practices should cultivate both ends of the "continua 
of being.'* Hitt believed that 10 key indicators of humanness could fomi the 
core of all education: identity, authenticity, communication, rea.son, problem 
solving, concern for others, independence, open-mindedness, respon.sibility, 
and zest for life. 

Thelen ( 1970) provided another image of the "humane" person that 
schools should work to de\elop and that society needs in order to flourish. It 
complements the ones con.structed by both Foshay (1970) and Hitt (1973). 
Thelen defined humane persons as those wlio (1) are actively involved in their 
culture and contribute to its further refinement; (2) have a clear understanding 
of the relatioasliip between individual and universal human needs; (3) ha\'e a 
strong sen.se of history and du appreciation of humanity s continuing struggle 
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Table 1.1 



Educational Principles Related to Human Growth/and Development 



♦ Education must be comprehensive and multidimensional in order to be 
congruent with the interrelated and holistic nature of human growth 
and development. 

♦ Educational programs and practices must be flexible in order to 
accommodate the different rates of growth among the various aspects 
of human development. 

♦ Education should create learning environments and experiences that 
enhance the learning preferences and styles of students. 

♦ Education should lead to greater individual social and intellectual 
freedom for all students. 

♦ Education should improve the self-acceptance of students. 

♦ Education should build upon the personal strengths and abilities of 
students. 

♦ Education practices should be organized to match the sequence of 
human growth and development. 

♦ Educational programs and practices should allow for different kinds of 
internal and external motivations for learning. 

♦ Education should use diverse means to achieve the universal ends of 
humankind. 

♦ Educational practices should provide variety in learning experiences to 
accommodate the variability in human growth and development. 

♦ Educational practices should promote the human dignity of all students. 

♦ Education should consider the role of cultural influences in human 
growth and development. 



for improvement; and (4) are citizens of a society interactively involved with 
their social and natural envir(>nments. Students become more humane when 
schools and teachers act as facilitators in their search for self-discovery, rather 
than telling students what to think, believe, know, and do. 

From these ideas emerges another key principle of education as a human 
enterprise: students should be the primary architects of their own learning, 
with teachers providing supportive guidance and assistance. When schcK)ls 
accept these challenges and redefine their roles accordingly, they t(K) will 
become more tmly humane institutions, with the human fulfillment of indi- 
vidual students being the prevailing theme. This, in turn, will lead to a more 
humanistic and democratic society (Hitt 1973). 

Several familiar principles of U.S. education are derived from these 
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values concerning the nature of the process of growth and development 
common to most individuals and its influence on educational decision making. 
Some of these principles are listed in Table 1.1. 

Citizenship and Socialization 

Phenix's writings illustrate how educational scholars integrate lx*licfs 
aixHit education for citizenship and socialization. In 1961 he published a 
moral philosophy for sch(X)l curriculum, which gave priority to socialization 
and citizenship. Phenix suggested that the major principles of U.S. education 
could be discerned from the nation's democratic philosophy. In fact, educa- 
tion is the foundation of democracy, and democracy is the ultimate outcome 
of education. Both are grounded in principles of freedom, equality, and 
justice. These are essentially nioral imperati\'cs, since democnicy rather than 
Ix^ing a political structure is more a philosophical ideal and social system in 
whicli all individuals are considered to be eciual in significant ways. However 
this does not mean that all people have the same abilities, interests, needs, or 
circumstances. They are equal in Ix'ing human, mortal, possessed of body, 
mind, and spirit, and they arc engaged in a continuing search for taith, right, 
and goodness. The challenge of schools in a democratic society is to seek out 
greater freedom and justice for the common good and to develop strong 
feelings of national loyalty. Teaching and learning should be characterized by 
analysis, retlection, dialogue, and social action. Hvcn though the content of 
this con\mon good is not ye! fully known or fully agreed upon, 

cdiiccttioii for dcmi)crcicy . . . should c)ia>iira}>c the hahit 
oj SHSiaincd iuquhy and the art of sincere petsiuision, 
and . . . con/inn and celebrate faith in thefmority . . . of 
truth and goodness, in irhich the niorai enterprise is 
^i^roit nded iVhen'ix 1961 ). 

Therefore, all paits of the educational pnxvss have a moral obligation to 
model and teach principles of democnicy. 

Ciardner ( 19S't) made ba.sically the same point as Phenix about the 
interaction between text and context of educational values .nul beliefs. He 
explained that in a pluralistic society like that of the Ihiited States we .should 
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expect to have a great deal of diversity of \'alues. opinions, goals, and behav- 
iors among incli\'idiials and groups with regard to personal priorities and the 
common good. Howewr. this does not mean tiiat tiiere is no consensus dhoui 
the aims oi' education for a democratic society, United States citizens from 
different etiinic identities, social classes, and cultural backgrounds support the 
ideal values of peace, justice, freedom, human dignity, ecjuality. and the 
pursuit of excellence. Furthermore. Gardner ( IWt. 82-83) contended: 

\\"c helicrc that men en id iromcii should he cnahled to 
achieve the best that is in thcni, and ire are the declared 
enemies of all conditicnis , . . that stunt the individual and 
prevent such fidfilhnent. 

ilxactly w hat is "the best" for different individuals — and opinions about how to 
eliminate conditions that interfere witli its realization — var)' widely, Educa- 
tional |'>rograms and practices should be conceiwcl hroadl>' enough to accom- 
modate this di\ ersity instead of imposing a few narrow \ i.sions of excellence 
upon everyone. 

Some educators find it challenging to apply Phenix's mandates in 
ethnically diverse and culturally pluralistic school settings. Their anxiety is 
relieved somewhat by remembering that "there is nothing . . , intrinsically 
incompatible between democratic principles and multi-ethnic Ii\'ing" <SigeI 
IWl. 3). Nor should we assume that students will learn how to live democrati- 
cally in a multiethnic, multicultural, and multiracial society and wodd without 
being taught how to do so. All students must learn these skills, not just recent 
immigrants, groups of color, children of poverty, or limited English speakers. 
They mu.st learn to value the lives and cultures of different groups "without 
blindU' assuming that their own culture is superior, and therefore immune to 
change or improvement" (Sigel 1991. 6), 

Shapiro and Purpel ( 1993) offered a different viewpoint of the major 
values that direct our .society and schools. They suggested that capitalism is 
the driving force that energi/es all dimensions of society. Clonsecjuently. 
approaches to schooling in the I'nited States cannot be understood fully 
w ithout a t arelul analysis of capitalistic values. 

(lagan ( 19*"8) analyzed how I '.S. individualism is sha|u*d by a capitalislit* 
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philosophy that generates social relations that are competitive, egotisticaK and 
self-serving. She warned that "such relations are inimical to the development 
of true individuality and human liberation and must \^ deliberately offset by a 
pedagogy that adheres to collective goals'* (Cagan 1978, 228). 

Bianchi (1975, 45) described capitalism as the "total environment in 
which we are reared and conditioned/' not just an economic system. Its values 
of personal initiative, competition, individualism, and consumerism are not so 
much concerned with promoting the emotional, intellectual, ethical, and 
cultural growth of individuals as they are with maximizing individual profits 
and gains. Bianchi perceived these priorities as a variation of the social 
Darwinist idea of "survival of the fittest." which is contradictory' to other U.S. 
values that stress the creation of community among individuals. He explained 
that "possession of material goods is still the clearest sign of 'fitness.' To 
pos,se,ss more is to be more vvoithy as a person" (Bianchi 1975, -46-47). While 
lip service is given to the ethics and morality of the techniques used to 

Table 1 .2 



Principles ol Education tor Citizenship and Socialization 



♦ Public and free education is a basic human right of ail children, 

♦ Education should teach students to become social change agents as 
individuals and members of groups with common interests and causes. 

♦ Education for social consciousness, personal well-being, and 
community building is essential for democratic citizenship, 

♦ Education for responsible citizenship involves cultivating knowledge, 
values, behaviors, ethics, and morality consistent with democratic 
Ideals. 

♦ Education should model the values of freedom, equality, dignity, 
enfranchisement, and justice, 

♦ Education should teach students to understand the interdependent 
and interactive relationships between individuals, groups, and 
environments, 

♦ Education should promote intolerance of all forms of discrimination, 
oppression, and exploitation, 

♦ Education should teach students how to create national unity and a 
common culture out of Individual and group diversity. 

♦ Education should teach students to respect, value, and celebrate 
Individual ethnic, cultural, social, racial, and linguistic diversity. 
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l>econic successful, respecting and protecting the humaneness of self and 
others in the drive toward capitalistic success are minimized or ignored 
entirely. "In this milieu, to he human is to he violent toward nature, self and 
others. For only the respectably aggressive will possess goods, status and 
seltliood" (Bianchi 1975, 47). 

Advertising is a graphic example of how capitalistic values are transmit- 
ted. There is a persistent socialization subtext in all advertising that is as 
important as the one designed to sell the product or service. According to 
Shapiro and Purpel (1993), this subtext teaches consumers that the more they 
buy, the happier and more fulfilled they will Ix?, and the better they will be 
able to deal with such fundamental human concerns as sociability, sexuality, 
security, gender role identity, and physical well-being. Conversely, those who 
are less able to buy can expect to be less successful, both as persons and 
citizens. 

In schools, students are taught similar values in many subtle and explicit 
ways. They are nested in the emphasis we place on competition for grades, 
awards and recognitions, test scores, and an academic caste system perpetu- 
ated through tracking. The underlying message is that everyone can succeed 
with proper skills and individual initiative. This idea is often expressed in 
contemporary' educational theoi^' as "all students cyo? learn." However, not all 
students ^/o learn because some lack the necessary motivation and skills. 
These beliefs are sometimes referred to as the "principle of meritocracy," 

Several specific principles of education related to socialization and 
citizenship emerge from these explanations and similar ones found in profes- 
sional literature. They are summarized in Table 1,2, 

Teaching and Learning 

While principles of education about socialization, citizenship, and 
humanism relate to the desired "products" or outcomes of schooling, those 
about teaching and learning focus on making "process features" most effec- 
tive. They include beliefs about the lx\st ways to facilitate learning of the 
knowledge and skills essential for socialization, citizenship, and human * 
development. 

Most educators in the United States view leaching and learning as being 
interactive and reciprocal. That is, the characteristics of learners ^md how they 
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engage in the learning process are niajor faetors in determining how teaching 
is organized and executed. Otiier eoniinon thoughts about learning are: 

(1) tlie level and quality of current learning are affected by prior experiences; 

(2) learning is an acti\'e process in w hich students are engaged in creating, 
selecting, and organizing information and experiences into new structures of 
meaning; (3) learning is a "whole" pr(K*ess imolving the "total" person; 

(4) learning is essentially a social process that requires learners to interact with 
others; and (5) learning is enhanced by motivation, interest, and practice 
(Hilgard and Bower 197S; Taba 1962). 

Although learning is a social process. indi\idual differences affect 
learning significantly. Each individual brings a unitiue set of experiences to 
learning situations, influencing how each responds to current teaching encoun- 
ters. Classroom programs and practices should build upon these personal 
differences and preceding experiences. Because this continuity is an essential 



Table 1.3 



Principles of Teaching and Learning 



Learning is more effective when the ways and environments in which children learn 
match their personal preferences. 

Providing academic access, equity, and excellence for all students is a moral obligation of 
education. 

Learning is more effective when students are involved in cooperative, collaborative, and 
mutually supportive experiences. 

Education should empower students through knowledge acquisition, moral conviction, 
social consciousness, and political activism. 

Child-centered program planning and instructional practices improve the quality of 
educational opportunities and outcomes for all students. 
Education should promote high standards and expectations of achievement for all 
students. 

Educational content and processes should reflect the perspectives and contributions of 
ail citizens of the United States. 

Diversity and flexibility in curriculum and instruction are needed to accommodate the 
different readiness levels, developmental rates, learning styles, and intellectual abilities of 
students. 

Education should expand the personal, social, intellectual, and experiential horizons of all 
children. 

Relevant teaching methods and materials increase student mastery of content and skills 
taught. 

Positive self-concept and self-esteem are necessary conditions and companions of 
academic achievement. 
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condition of Icarnin^^. aiiriculuni and instruction should provide cunuilatiw 
learning opportunities for students. 

These concepts about learning have direct implications for planning and 
implementing instructional prograivis. Taha ( I%2) identified several significant 
ones. First, more importance is assigned to cognitiw processes, understanding 
contexts and relationships. problenvsoK ing techniques, creatix iiy. and inquirN' 
learning than to knowledge of isolated facts. Second, the act of learning is 
\ iew ed as a tmnsacthii between the learner and the content to be learned, 
Thi.s means students question, explore, critique, and analyze all forms of 
knowledge the\- encounter in the learning process. Specific content has 
relalix e value. It is important only to the extent that it is part of a meaningful 
context. .ser\cs a gi\en purpo.se. helps to shape particular mental proces.ses. 
and leads to the formation of new ideas. Third, learning with understanding is 
best achieved h\ using a \ ariety of in,structional materials and techniques that 

Table 1.3 (continued) 



Maximizing the human development of students requires teaching the whole child. 

Learning is easier and lasts longer when the tasks are developmentally appropriate for 
the students. 

The quality of student learning efforts and outcomes should be judged on individual 
merits, 

i^'dStery of basic literacy skills is imperative for all students. 

Critical thinking and problem-solving skills are essential to the personal growth of 
individuals and the continual development of society. 

Transmitting the cumulative knowledge of humankind and the national culture to 
students is a fundamental purpose of education. 

Learning generated from intrinsic motivation is retained longer than that stimulated by 
external motivation. 

Education for social change is both desirable and imperative. 

Learning with understanding is more thorough, permanent, and transferable than 
learning that is by rote or by formula. 

Learning Is culturally relative and is affected by significant influences from both the 
macrociilture and microcultures to which students belong. 

The continuous search for scholarly truth is a valid goal and characteristic of the 
educational process. 

Knowledge should be understood as a form of cultural capital and a significant source of 
personal and social power. 
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have personal meaning for different students. Fourth, frequent opportunities 
are provided for students to he active participants in the decision-making 
processes about wiiat. why. and how they 'will learn. 

Walker and Soltis ( 1992) extrapolated other directions for designing 
curriculum and classroom instruction from such common values of IIS. 
cultuie as indi\'icluality, freedom, progress, confomiity, and change. They 
advised that educational goals and practices must offer a variety (^f teaching 
and learning techniques in order to prepare students for "new conditions and 
emerging social values ... to culti\'ate knowledge, to su.stain and improve 
.society, and to fo.ster the well-being of individuals" (Walker and Soltis 1992. 
82). Each of these is important to some degree in the education of all .students, 
but how they are achieved varies widely. Thus, diversity in curriculum and 
in.struction i.s the he.st way to prepare all students for the wide variety of 
situations and experiences they will encounter in life and to be effecti\"e and 
responsible members of a democratic society. Hmbedded within the.se two 
general ideals arc several more specific roles for .schools and teachers: facilitat- 
ing intelligent and critical thinking: relating .schooling to living: contextualizing 
basic and cultural literacies for different groups and situations: perceiving 
education as an instalment of societal development; and recognizing that it is 
important for all .students to learn a common core of historical, .social, and 
.scientific knowledge (Walker and Soltis 1992). 

Taba (1962. 25) added another perspective for identifying principles of 
teaching and learning in the United States. She reminded us ihat: 

echicatiou wusi. aud iisitaUy docs, work hi the adtitml 
setting of a given society, at ci giivn time, in a given place, 
shaping individuals in some measure to patiicipate in that 
societw . . . Ihe decisio)i-makers themselves are immersed 
in the culture and therefore subject to the culturally 
conditioned conceptions of how education is to senv that 
society. . . . liducatitm nmst adjust its aims aful programs 
to changing conditions . . . Without a cotitinual reorienta- 
tion to changing cotiditiofis, education IxKomes unreal 
and, in a soise, useless because it does not prepare youth 
for life's problems and responsibilities. 
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From the ideas of Taba, Walker and Soltis, Hilgard and Bower, and 
others, including the individuals w ho participated in the informal sur\'ey, 
emerged principles of education that addressed what knowledge is of most 
value, the best ways of knowing, and the most effective ways of teaching. 
Some ofthe.se are presented in Table L3 on pages 24 and 25, 

Reflections and Applications 

Sev eral attributes of general education principles evok e from the discus- 
sions in this chapter. First, they address elements oi' individual and social 
development. For the sake of analysis, these were examined separately, but in 
actual practice they are closely interrelated. It is almost impossible to talk 
about values, goals, and processes of education for individual development 
without placing these within some kind of social context. 

Schools are doubly social in nature: they are created by society to 
educate its youth, and the materials that constitute the core of school pro- 
grams are drawn from the society in which they exist (Taba 1962). These 
relationships become more apparent in Chapters 3 to 5 as principles of 
education for human growth and dev elopment, citizenship and socialization, 
and teaching and learning are discussed in more detail. 

A second attribute of general education principles is their close similarity 
to the values of the national culture. Most educational principles aie grounded 
in the democratic ideals of freedom, equality, justice, and human dignity and 
the capitalistic ideas of indiv idual worth, competition, progress, and success. 
This is not surprising since education is always culturally relative. 

Change is a consistent theme in descriptions of our society and in visions 
of r.S. education. Consecjucntly. many educational principles are, third, 
prescriptive, in that they emphasize "where we need to be" as individuals and 
as a society. They have within them elements of cultural transmission, social 
transformation, and individual actualization. 

A fourth attribute of principles of general education is evident in the 
emphasis given to concepts about teaching and learning. Thoughts about what 
is worth learning and how learning can best be achieved invariably focus on 
process over content, skills instead of facts, and how to learn and teach rather 
than what to learn and teach. 

Several suggestions are offered below to help you to further clarify and 

'•0 M 
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cxtciul your midcrslnnding of the relationship between principles of general 
education and principles of multicultural education. Others suggest ways to 
begin to apply these understandings in classroom practice. 

1. Now liiat you have had a chance to consider what selected educators 
believe are the major principles of general education, compare them with your 
own. Return to the chart entitled 'Relationship of Teaching Behaviors and 
Beliefs" (page 13) that you completed at the beginning of this chapter, Fxam- 
ine it carefully and comjxue your beliefs with those identified throughout this 
chapter, and then determine what t\'pes of i')nnciples are embetlded in each. 
Did your beliefs and values about the goals and processes of education fall 
into the same categories (human growth and development, citizenship and 
.socialization, and teaching and learning)? In the third column of the chart, 
place ibe api^rojiriate category of j')rincii'>les opposite each of your suggested 
heliaviors aiul beliefs. 

2. Sometimes educational reform does not move forward as cjiiickly and 
successfully as it might because etlucators do not necessarily share a common 
vi.sion and often end up working at cro.s.s-jiurj-xws. Is this the situation in 
your school en\ ironment? If you are already teaching, ask IS to 20 other 
teachers, couaselors, and administrators to ( 1 ) identify what they consider to 
he the five mo.st important kinds of content areas or .skills .students should 
learn; and <2) explain the rea.sons for their choices. If you are in college, the 
same cjucstions can be asked of .students and {professors in different areas of 
specialization, sik]\ as education, engineering, liberal arts, and .sciences. After 
you haw collected the comments, compare them by re.s|X)ndents and their joii 
functions (i.e., teachers with coun.selors and administrators), and by the 
categories and types of principles (i.e., human growth and development, 
citizenship and .socialization, and leaching and learning). Then, deteniiine the 
degree to which the different group.s are consi.stent or in agreement. 

3. Create a j^rimcr of " Ten Principles of Hducalion To Cluide Cla.s.sroom 
Practice. " Select principles from those described in this chapter, (uve two or 
three examples of elassroom actions generated In «*ach of your principles, for 
insi.iiice. -Diversity ;mcl llexibility in curriculum and instruction are needed to 
accommodate different readiness levels. de\ elojMnent.il r.ites. learning styles, 
and inlellcMnal abilities of students" mighl be assoeiatc'd with these behavioral 
e\,inipK-s; ( 1 ) students e.tn choose to w rile, tell or perform their skill m:isterv 
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when i cU) uchiex'cmcnl ussessmcnl: (2) i roiiiincly use sevcnil cliffereni kinds 
of scnson- siiniuluiion (rending, listening, viewing, acting) U) teach tacts, 
concepts, ideas, and skills; and (3) M\' students have frec|uent opportunities to 
practice what tliey learn through individual a,ssignments, peer teaching, 
cooperative groupwork, and large-group instruction. You can invoK'c yoiir 
students as acti\e partners in creating the primers. Explain what each principle 
means. Then, a,sk your students to pro\*ide examples of your teaching that 
they feel represent each piinciple. Or, de|*)ending on their maturity level, ask 
them to extra|")olate [principles from your classroom practices. This is a good 
way to find out if \ our students percei\ e your instructional x alues and prac- 
tices the same you do. Once the primers are completed, distribute them 
to your .students and tlv-ir parents as a means of communicating your beliefs 
alH)ut the most important goals and \ alues that guide your clas.sroom prac- 
tices, 

4. Develo]') a bibliography of children's and young adults' literature that 
reflects the categories identified and elaborated on in this chapter. Your 
i)ii')liography should: 

• Have a total of entries distributed acro.ss the themes of human 
growth and development, citizenship and .socialization, and teaching and 
learning. 

• Include an annotation for each entn', telling the theme illustrated by 
each literature sample. 

• He plurali.stic: entries should represent different ethnic, racial, and 
cultural grou|')s and e\]*)eriences. 

• hiclude multiple literary genres (nowls, j')oeliy. essays, drama, short 
stories, .song lyrics) and lileraiy categories (fiction, nonfiction. autobiogra- 
phies). 

Some of your selections will probably deal with more thati one of the 
themes, bui your coniplek* list should still include 1()-1S items, "tbu may have 
to use a few professional books or articles, especially for the leaching and 
learning ihciuc*. no\\e\ei', these should be the e\ce|')ti()n, since the Ibcu.i of 
the bibliography should be children s literature. If you teach middle .school, 
high school, or college students, ha\e ihem (iiuilyticdllv {VAi.\ the selections in 
\our bibliogr<iph\ to see if they can ^.listern (he (.ullural values and eckka- 
tional principles einbedded in iIrmu 
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Perspectives and Principles 
of Multicultural Education 

In periods of crisis the question of the central function of schools in society becomes a 
subject of heated controversy, with the nature of the relationships of education to 
society at the very core of that controversy 

(Taba1962.17) 

We need leaders and educators of good will, from all political and ideological persua- 
sions, to participate in genuine discussions, dialogues, and debates that will help us 
formulate visionary and workable solutions and enable us to deal creatively with the 
challenges posed by the increasing diversify in the United States and the world. We 
must learn to transform the problems related to racial and ethnic diversity into 
opportunities and strengths. 

(Banks 1994. 3) 

The mere mention o( miilliciillural education evokes a variety of reac- 
tions and images amon^ educators. The reaction varies both w ithin and 
amonj4 groups of proponents and critics anci ranges along a continuum of 
intensity From gentility to militancy, from consen^ative to radical. Some educa- 
tors only perceive problems with multicultural education and predict collisions 
i)et\veen it and the efTorts and goals of general education; others see comple- 
mentaiy. enriching, and interacti\e relationships between multicultural educa- 
tion and general education. The position one takes in this debate reflects 
certain kinds of phikxsophical beliefs about the place of cultural diversity in 
education, and that position has a profound effect on the identification and 
interpretation of the percei\ed values, benefits, nature, and purpo.se.s — that is, 
the principles — of multicultural education. 

What about you? How do you react when you hear the term 
multicultural c(lucati(i}i':'W^ you feel doubt, joy, fru.stration, confusion, fear, 
excitement, ambiguity, incompetence, or opportunity? Perhaps the term 
e\-okcs memories of specific experiences, such as a nun ie you saw. a le.s.son 
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you taught, a curriculum rctbnn project in your school district, a professional 
conference you attended, or a new .suident who just arrived in your classroom. 
What kinds of images cross your mental screens? Might these include cultural 
festivals, special holiday celebrations, hostilities among diverse groups,- 
"rainbow coalitions " w ith diverse groups engaged harmoniously in common 
cau.ses. or evcmlay people doing everyday things? Do you think of 
multicultural education as planting seeds of construction or of destruction, as 
limiting or increasing the potential of individuals and society? Do you wonder 
if your thoughts, feelings, and images are ' correct. " and shared by other 
teachers? Or. do you wonder if you stand alone? 

If you have not thought about these kinds of questions before, take time 
to do so now. If you have already Ix'gun to think al^nit them, keep them in 
the forefront of your mind as you read this chapter. The information presented 
may affirm some of your thoughts and positions, clarify others, and provide 
.some insights that you have not considered previously. At the least, it will 
undoubtedly demonstrate that you are not alone in whatever positions you 
lake on nuilticultunil education. 

This chapter explores some of the major arguments for and against 
multicultural education and its connection to general education. The focus is 
more on the major principles than on the practices of multicultural education. 
The intent is to explain why critics contend that these principles contradict 
those of general education and why proponents argue that multicultural 
education and general education are highly compatible and complementary. 

Parameters of the Controversy 

Multicultural education is a \ eiy coiitrowrsial idea, and the debate o\er 
it is gaining widespread national attention. It is controversial becau.se there are 
.so many different notions about what it is. how it should be implemented, and 
where it fits into the overall scheme of education in the I nited States. It also 
challenges how some of the nation s most fundamental value a.ssumjMions 
have been interpreted and tran.slated into action. Interest in it is becoming 
more and more widespread, not because it is commonly accepted, but be- 
cau.se ethnic and cultural diversity is growing in magnitude and intluence in all 
segments of society. People in government, business, economic institutions, 
religion, media, and the entertainment indu.stry are asking ciue.stions about 
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liow to deal eftcctivcly w itli ethnically and culturally diverse issues and 
audiences in their respective areas of interest. Consider, for example, how 
frequently ethnic events dominate new spaper headlines and prime-time 
television newscasts. Or how often businesses engage in segmented market- 
ing' to make their goods and seivices more appealing to different racial, 
ethnic, and gender groups. 

Changes occurring in the ethnic demographics of the I'nited States are so 
w idespread and imponant that William Henr>' (1990) dubbed them "the 
brow ning of America." He suggested that increased tensions between ethnic 
groups over economic and political resources are una\'oidable. Hovvever, the 
greater challenge of this di\'ersit\' is ' w hat it means to the national psyche, to 
indiv iduals' sense of themsek es and their nation — their idea of w hat it is to be 
American ' (Henr\ b/X). 30). Rather than accept w ithout question the until- 
now standard renditions of the histoiy of the Tnited States and its culture, 
these di\ erse citizens w ill moie freely debate the sources of the nation's 
strength and success, the compositon of its unalterable beliefs, and the identity 
of those w ith the right to define popular culture. 

This is not the first time in the history' of the I'nited States that groups 
and indi\ iduals w ho w ere denied access to mainstream institutions and 
opportunities ha\e (juestioned j')re\ailing norms and practices. In fact, this was 
the impetus behind the birth of our nation and its phenomenal rise to interna- 
tional prominence. From Hurojx'a ns w ho settled in the New Wodd to escape 
the quality of life in their nati\ e lands, to African slaves w ho refused to accept 
bondage as their destiny, to the Civil Rights Movement of the last tO years, 
diverse gr()Uj'>s have demanded that our society and institutions be inclusive 
and accessible to all the peoples v\ ho contributed in their making. 

A major pan ol the contro\ ers\ suriounding multicultural education 
stems from ijuesiions about how to reconcile its emphasis on diversity w ith 
the values of unity symbolized by the natk)nal motto, c {)luhhus lonnn. 
According to Banks (190^). a leading proponent, the debate is framed by three 
commonly held misconceptions — that multicultural education is: < 1) an 
entitlement program and curriculum movement only for and about groups of 
color, the |X)werless. women, and other "victims '; (2) contradictory to Western 
cultural and democratic ideals; and (3) a divisive force that w ill destroy the 
nati()nal unity. Other dimensions of the controversy revoK e around (juestions 
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such as: Will studying cultural differences aggravate existing liostilities be- 
tween etiinic and racial groups or even create new ones? Aren't schools 
obligated to teach a national common culture to all students? If we concentrate 
on cultural pluralism in schools, will there be enough time left to teach such 
fundamentals as literacy, critical thinking, problem solving, and the various 
subject matter skills? How can teachers Ix* expected to teach the culture of so 
many groups when, in some instances, there are IS or more different ethnic 
groups and languages represented in a single classroom and even more in a 
school? These questions are at the heart of what might Ix? called an ideological 
or rahicitire {\cb'diL\ since they ask us to determine the "right" and "best" ways 
to educate students from a wide variety of ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

Davidman and Davidmaii (1994) identified six contributing factors 
helpful in understanding the controversy surrounding multicultural education: 

1. As a reform movement, multicultural education punctures 
theories and beliefs of individuals comfortable with and 
interested in maintaining the existing social order. 

2. Multicultural educators offer a new vision of what it means to 
be an American, which threatens old notions of national 
strength and unity. 

3. Multicultural education challenges those individuals wlio \'iew 
the United States as a monocultural .society built around 
human values. It suggests that a universali.stic, '*c)ne workl, 
one people" viewpoint is inflexible and promotes the cultural 
eth n( )cent ric ism ( )f Ku re )pea n-Amcrica ns. 

4. .Multicultural education's emphasis on et|uity cau.ses .soiiie 
people to percei\'e it as a threat, reducing the re.sourccs 
available to other important j^rograms. 

5. Many people find the antiraci.st theme in multicultural educa- 
tioii difficult and intimidating to embrace. They view teaching 
about racism as a highly explosive and volatile undertaking 
that they prefer to avoid. 

6. 11ie multifacctcd nature of inullicultural education generates 
diverse conccjilions that .sometimes cause division among its 
proponents. This apparent lack of coasensus is often inter- 
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preted by critics or skeptics as a weakness tliat causes tlie 
integrity and \'alidity of nuilticiiltiiral education to he suspect. 

Another major point of controversy can he added to tlie list prov ided l^y 
Da\ idnian and Da\ idnian: Multicultural education challenges how the basic 
assumptions and beliefs we hold ai")out education in the I'nited States are 
inter|')reted and practiced, Nhmy educators misunderstand this challenge and 
conclude that multicultural education is disavowing the beliefs themselves 
instead of how they are understood and practiced, A case in point is the idea 
that all students can learn and have the right to a high-quality education. 
Multiculturalists support this belief as strongly as other educators do. Differ- 
ences begin to appear in discussions about what to do in practice to achieve 
it. Many educators feel that all students should Ix* exposed to the same 
educational practices in the same ways to ensure high-quality learning oppor- 
tunities. Multicultural educators believe that treating all students the same is a 
philosophical mandate, not a i')ractical one. When it conies to classroom pnic- 
tices, variety and diversity of instructional methods that reflect cultural and 
ethnic sensitix ity must be used in teaching students fn)m different niciaL 
social, linguistic, and ancestral backgrounds. Thus. ad\ <)cates of multicultural 
education argue that cultural dix ersity must be a fundamental pait of all com- 
ponents of the educational process, including curriculum, instruction, admini.s- 
tration. counseling, evaluation, and school climate, and it must be accessible 
to all students. 

By comparison, some critics contend that there is no j')lace for cultural 
diversity in the curriculum of j'>ublic .schools. They feel that the purpo.se of 
public education is to teach students about the common national culture, with 
an emphasis on similarities and unit>*. Other critics concede that .students 
should learn about cultural diversity, but they restrict the learning to le.ssons 
and units ad\.ied lo exi.sting c iirriculum. I hey would he receptive to selectiw 
efforts to teac-liing about cultural di\ ersity. such as having .1 cultural fair of folk 
customs and cuisines at the end of a social .studies unit on immigration. They 
would advocate adding books by jajxmese-Americans. Latinos. Nati\e .\meri- 
cans. atid Africa n-Americ.ms to a language arts unit on nov els, riicse critics 
would also limit learning about cultural diwrsiiv to students in schools with 
large percentages of .students of color, such as large urban centers. They .see 
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no place for niuliiciiltural education and cultural pluralism in suburban 
and rural schools with predominantly luiropeaii- American student populations. 

Many classroom teachers do not like to become eini">r()iled in arguments 
about educational ideals, preferring instead to focus on instructional strategies. 
Yet educational values, ideals, and behav iors are not separate entities; their 
relationship is reciprocal. The ixMiefs and values that dri\e the controversy 
surrounding multicultural education have a direct influence on decisions 
educators make about curriculum design, in.structional .strategies, and teaching 
materials. Therefore, it is important for all educators to be consciously awaa* 
of what some of these beliefs and \ alues are. Tlie major points of contention 
Ivtween critical and advocacy perspectives on multicultural education are 
.sumniarized below . This knowledge \\ ill help you better understand your own 
priorities, as well as why your school district and colleagues may prefer 
certain .strategies over others, including, perhaps, deciding to do nothing about 
multicultural education. 

Crillcdl Perspectives 

Skeptics and critics of multicultural education fall into four major catego- 
ries — tlie c(Miser\ ati\e right, the ridical left, moderates, and the undecided. 
De.spite differences in emphasis and points of analysis, most critics of 
multicultural education tend to center their arguments on what they consider 
the negative .social con.secjuences as.sociated with teaching about ethnic and 
ciillinal pluralism and the questionable c|uality of multicultural .scholarship. 

Prominent among the con se n ative critics of multicultural education are 
Cbe.ster Mnn, Dine.sh D'Souza. Diane Ravitch. Arthur Schlesinger. and William 
Bennett. These opponents feel that multicultural education contnidicts the 
basic purpo.ses of T.S. .schooling, which are: to teach students skills to partici- 
pate in the shared national culture; to promote allegiance to the s alues ol'tlie 
nation; to become competent in English; and to ensure national unity. They 
see the demand that education include the contributions of all cultures ;md 
ethnic groups as an attempt by racial minoiities to destroy the Western l-Airo- 
pean cultural heritage on w hich the Tnited States was founded. A brief 
summary ol Schlesinger Raxitcli. and D Sou/.a's specific ideas on these gener;il 
issues is included here ;is representative ol the t\ pe ol argumenis conservati\e 
critic s offer ;ig;unst te;iching cultunil diversiiy ;uid multicultunil education. 
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The type* of hingiuige Sc'lilcsingcr ( 1992) used in Thi^ Disuniting of 
Aniericaio express his views on multicultural education is us revealing as the 
substance of its messages. Schlesinger repeatedly used phrases like "cult of 
ethnicity/* **ne\v ethnic gospel. * and "multiethnic dogma" to refer to the 
increasing levels of ethnic group identity, association, activism, and demand 
for nuilticultural education. He conceded that ' the eruption of ethnicity" has 
had some positive consequences, such as helping Americans realize that they 
are citizens of a shrinking world and that there is a need to learn much more 
about other races, cultures, and countries. But he pointed out that when 
carried to extremes, emphases on differences can ha\ e serious negative 
effects. Schlesinger identified some of these as rejecting the vision of imifying 
individuals from all national origins into a single nation and culture, decreas- 
ing interest in integration and assimilation, and increasing lewis of segregation 
and .separatism among ethnic and racial groups. He stated that these demands 
have already transformed the Tnited States Mnto a more segregated society 
. . . Imposed ethnocentric. Afrocentric. and bilingual curricula in public 
.schools . , . filled the air with recrimination and rancor and ha\e re markedly 
advanced the fragmentation of American life ' (Schlesinger 1992, 130)- As a 
result, racial prejudices are being nourished, and antagonisms between groups 
are nourishing. He also said that cultural diversity is the aspiration of only a 
few ethnic individuals because most "Ameriean-l^orn members of minority 
groups, white or nonwhite . . . still see themselves primarily as Americans" 
(Schlesinger 1992. 19). even though they may selectively cherish their particu- 
lar cultural heritage. 

Ravitch ( 1990) agreed with Sehlesinger's contentions that advocating 
cultural diversity is a threat to national imity and cohesion. She called the 
demands by groups of color for the inclusion of their histories, cultures, and 
contributions in school (*urricula "ethnic particularism." She described it as an: 

nnahdshcdlv fili<>l)iclislic' n(}ti(>n which teaches children 
that their identity is determined l)v their rnltnral genes. ' 
That something in their hlood or race memory or their 
cultural PX \ deternunes irh<f they are and trhat they may 
achiei e That they must imnwrse theniseh es in their 

natit v cultinv in order to understand sulyject matter that 
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is taught in school. Vnit the ciiltiiw they live in is not their 
fUitive culture. That Amehcim culture is liurocentnc 

and therefore hostile to anyone wliose ancestors are not European (Rax itch 
1990, 46-4'7). In lier estimation these demands deny the fact that ethnics of 
color are a part of niainstreani U.S. society, and they may actually damage the 
self-esteem of racial minority children and intensify their sense of 
marginalization in the national culture. 

D'Souza ( 1991) presented his criticisms of multicultural education in 
liiihcrai Iiclucation. They evoK ed out of his assessment of college-level ethnic 
minority and women studies. D'Souza described these programs as "bullying 
pedagogy * and "tyranny of the minority, " creating a "monolithic ideological 
focus that places minority sentiments on a pedestal while putting majority 
ones on trial " ( 1991. 21-4~1S). He questioned the intellectual rigor of these 
programs and suggested that tlie>' are more "ethnic and female cheerieading" 
than scholaHy investigations. He supported the contention of other critics that 
the study of cultural differences is divisive and is intended to destioy the 
Huropean-based heritages of the Tnited States. 

At the other end of the spectrum of opposition to multicultural education 
are leftist critics. Referred to in the professional literature as "the radical 
criticjue," these opponents have been much more vocal in England. Canada, 
and Austi*alia than in the I'nitcd Slates. Among the leading spokespersons are 
Brian Hullivant ( 1984: 1986) from Australia, Mike Cole ( 1992) and Chris 
.\Iullard ( 198 I) from Hngland, and Cameron McCarthy ( 1988) from the lUiited 
States. They I)elieve multicultural education does not deal aggressively enough 
w itli race, class, and gender oppression, political and economic inec|uities. and 
the institutional structuics of society. Instead, it places too much emphasis on 
cultural studies, race ivlations. in.significant cultural artifacts (such as folk 
heroes, festivals, foods, holidays, and traditional practices), isolated historical 
events, and improving .self-concepts. Radical critics decr\' as simplistic and 
naive the assumption that teaching childien of color about their cultural 
heritage will improve their atatleniic achievement and ultimately lead to Ivtter 
employment, lb them these emphases ai*e "trivial pursuits" that ignore the 
more impoHant issues of powei. j')oveity, atid racism in etlucation atul their 
pervasive negative inllueiices for ethnic minorities. McCailhy (1988, 269) 
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added that "by focusing on sensitivity training and on individual differences, 
multicultural proponents typically skirt the very problem which multicultural 
education seeks to address: WHITE RACISM, * Multicultural education creates a 
convenient smokescreen or illusion of change that aUows the dominant society 
to continue to deny minority groups the political power and economic re- 
sources needed to improve the quality of their lives. It placates ethnic minori- 
ties and lulls them into the false lielief that cross-cultural understanding will 
lead to more social equity (Bullivant 1984; 1986: Cole 1992; McCarthy 1988). 
Therefore, a more appropriate programmatic goal and focus for schools is 
autimcist education. h\\ curriculum content, learning experiences, and instruc- 
tional strategies should emphasize liberation for oppressed groups, social 
action for social justice, redistribution of political and economic power, and 
developing skills for combating the insidu)us ways in which racism is prac- 
ticed, maintained, and reproduced (Cole 1992; Leicester 1992; Troyna 1987). 

John Ogbu's (1992) criticisms of multicultural education represent a 
moderate position in comparison with those of the consen'ative right and the 
radical left. An anthropologist who studies the relationship between education, 
ethnicity, and social class, Ogbu is known for his distinctk)ns between volun- 
tary- and involuntar>' minorities. His critiques attend more to pedagogical or 
instructional issues than those of many other critics. In two recent articles. 
Ogbu ( 1991; 1992) expressed strong reser\'ations about the academic potential 
of multicultural educatk)n. He doubted whether it would bring about any 
appreciable changes in the academic performance of those involuntary racial 
minority groups, such as African -Americans, Latinos, and Native Americans, 
who traditionally have performed poorly in schools. His reasons for taking this 
position included that multicultural education: ( 1 ) tends to ignore the a\sponsi- 
bility of ethnic minority students for their own learning: (2) is rarely based on 
thorough studies of minority groups within their own cultural communities; (3) 
does not distinguish clearly between minority groups who achieve academic 
success and those who do not; and ( O is not sufficiently informed about how 
the home cultures and Uuiguages of racial minorities affect their learning 
efforts and outcomes. 

A fourth group of educators w ho are not unecjuivocal supporters of 
multicultural eclucatum might be called the "undecided." They are more 
skeptical than critical. These individuals are not .so much philosophically 
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opposed to inuliicLiltural eclucuion as tliey are genuincK' puzzled about how 
to implement it in the eiassroom. They may reeognize thai the education 
system is failing to meet the needs of some ethnically and culturally different 
students and that an undercurrent of racial hostilit)' prex ails among students, 
but_lhey do not know what to do about these problems. This was the situation 
at a middle school in Bellevue. Washington, which appealed to me for help. 
The principal explained that the ethnic diversity in the student population had 
changed radically in the last two years. Most members of the teaching staff, 
which was 99 percent Eurojx^an-American. were encountering for the first 
time in manv years of professional experience African-American, Latino, 
Korean-American, Filipino-American. Cambodian-American, Vietnamese- 
American, and Laotian-American students. The students exhibited attitudes and 
behaviors that the teachers did not understand and that they often perceived 
as negative and hostile. Some teachers actuall)' feartxl the students. 

The teachers were genuine in their appeal for help, yet they were 
reluctant to accept suggestions that the .solutions to their problems might be 
found in applying multicultural education strategies in their teaching and 
interactions with students. Hxplanations of strategies, such as using culturally 
different examples and materials to teach concepts and skills and changing 
teaching techniciues to match different ethnic learning .styles were met with 
skepticism, leachers raised predictable cjuestions ai:K)ut whether the.se strate- 
gies might: lower academic .standards; seem unfair and di.scriminatoiy; cause 
European- American .students to resent being left out: and cause .students oi 
rolor to feel teachers are intruding in their lives. These are common responses 
of I-uropean-American teachers to multicultural education (Howard 1993). 
Hmbedded in the.se reactions are denial, fear, guilt, and even hostility. 

Hdut^ilors with these kinds of reactions and concerns are .so contu.sed. 
uncertain, o\ crwbelmcd, or overburdened that they hardly know w hat to do. 
'i'hey often take the course of least resi.stance, whieh is to do nothing different 
Irom what they have always done, 'i'hey reason that students are all alike 
becaii.se they are human beings: therefore, all of them should be treated the 
same. Or. ihev become su.sceptible to the persuasions of the conserv ative 
critics w ho .see multicultural education as a threat to high-quality education 
and unit\ in our socielv 
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Advocate Perspectives 

Many, bui by no means all of the nationally recognized proponents of 
multicultural education are scholars and educators of color Their counterparts 
in Hnglantl, Austnilia, and Canada frequently align themselves with the 
antiracist education movement. Unlike the critics whose arguments hinge 
primariK' on social issues, the adv(/cates tend to focus their explanations in 
support of cultural j')luralism anti its potential for improx ing teaching and 
learning. Social benefits are impoilant, too. but not the primar\- goal. 

Proponents of inulticultural education claim that it is. at its most funda- 
mental level-, simply an attempt to bring education closely in line with a basic 
characteristic of the human condition and our society: cultural racial, ethnic, 
and social diwrsity exists! The national imity proclaimed in statements like 
"one nation indivisible, with liberty and ju.stice for all ' and c piurihins mium is 
still more of a v ision than a reality. As Barber ( 1992) explained, diversity is, at 
once, a prominent x irtue, a source of pride, a bnive boa.st, a troubling reality, 
and an unsettling ['>roblem that complicates and muddles what it means 
culturally to be an American and a citi/en of the United States. Banks (1993, 
23) added that while the United Stales may be one nation politically, .socially it 
is deeply divided ak)ng racial, ethnic, cla.ss. and gender lines: 'Multicultural 
education is designed to help unify a deeply divided nation rather than to 
divide a highly cohesive r)ne.*' It .supports the national ideal of cplurihus 

but demands that the .standard of be changed from the current 

Hurocentric dominance to a composite or confluence of ethnic and cultural 
pluralism. This new standard for creating national unity out of diversity is what 
Asante (J 99 1-9 2) envisioned as "pluralism without hierarchy/' 

.'Vsantes ( 1991: 1991-92) n( mi hierarchical, e(|ual-.status approach to 
education challenges the notion that becau.se MurojX'an-ba.sed culture is the 
niajorily one in the United Stales, it is inherently .superior and universally 
(.'orrect and should be imposed upon other grouj^s. Multicultural eclucation 
celebrates the rich tapesti-y of all the jX'oples. cultures, and traditions that 
comprise the United Slates by studying the heritages and contributions of 
people of color, the poor, and females along with tlio.se ot luiropean- 
Americans, the middle class, and tnales. In tiiis regaal, multicultural education 
works to "dose the gap between the Western democratic ideals of ecjuality 
antl ju.stice afid societal practices that contradict those ideals, such as discrimi- 
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nation Ixiscd on race, gender, and sodal class' (Banks 1901-92, 32). Virtually 
all proponents of multicultural education endorse this approach to the study of 
ethnic, social, and cultural diversity. 

The tleelaration that there is "no one model American ' made more than 
20 years ago by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTH) ( 19"^.^) is u ceniral theme in multicultural education and one of the 
two major arguments in favor of including information about different ethnic 
and cultural groups in school curricula and diversifying instructional strategies 
to accommodate a variety of ethnic and cultural learning styles. The other 
argument is the indisputable fact that no two human beings aa* totally identi- 
cal. According to Butts ( 19*78. 3^"^) the incredibly wide \'ariety of peoples, 
cultures, and experiences that comi')rise humankind are "the essential ingredi- 
ents of both democracy and personal development/' Since educational systems 
are integral parts and reHections of the societies in which they exist, and U.S. 
society is composed of so much diversity, there is no choice but for its schools 
to be culturally pluralistic. Therefore, multicultural education is a viable way 
for schools to fulfill their r.xnc;io:is of MKiali/.ing students into the national 
culture and providing theiif \\\iU Vuc very best education possible. 

Multiculturalists believe that knowing, appreciating, and participating in 
different cultures will lead students to agree with Martin Luther King. Jr.. tlia^ 
"We are caught in an inescapable network of mutuality; tied in a single 
ganneni of destiny. Whatever affect.s one directly, atfects all indirectly" (in 
Washington 1986. 2H)). ruilhermore. these reciprocal interactions enrich 
individuals and society, make life more interesting, stimulating, and exciting; 
and provide more solutions to social and personal problems than are possible 
in monocultural systems (AACTH 19^3: I'ai 19S4). 

Multicultural education's goals for sch{)()ls are not radically different trom 
those embedded in the ideals of T.S. democratic values. But. multicultural 
education asks lhat they be reinterpreted within the context of cultural diver- 
sity. Multicultural education demands that schools "expand their concepts of 
polilieal and cultural tiemocracy to include large groups of students who have 
been historically denied opportunities to fully realize American tlemocratic 
values and ideals* (Banks I9S'K 63). Asante (1991-92) proposed achieving this 
expansion b\ ■ centering" children in their own cultural traditions in order to 
make the educational process more effective for culturally diverse students. 
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Asantc explained that genuine 'centric * education provides to African- 
American. Asian-American, Latino, and Nati\'e American children similar kinds 
of learning opportunities and experiences that are provided for Kuropean- 
American children: to know their own cultuies. to learn in styles that are 
familiar to them, and to attend school in settings that celebrate their heritages. 
This is reasonal')le since "children who are centered in their own cultural 
information are better students, more disciplined, and have greater motix ation 
for school work** (Asante 1991-92, 30). The use of cultural examples from 
different ethnic groups in teaching and learning enrich the educational experi- 
ences of all students. 

Critics are correct when they say that multiculturalists place a heavy 
emphasis on cultural understanding within and among racial, ethnic, and 
social groups. Hut. tiiey are wrong in contending that these emphases concen- 
trate on cultural trivia and exoticism. Proponents of multicultural education 
advocate comprehensive analyses of the cultural heritages of diverse ethnic 
groups, Howe\er, sometimes multicultural practices are not consistent with 
theoretical ideals and focus too much attention on obvious and superficial 
symi')ols. anifacts. customs, and traditions of cultures. Critics often emphasize 
tiiis in their opposition. 

However l)oth critics and advocates of multicultural education seem to 
forget the lag between educational theorv' and practice and the difficulties 
associated with implementing educational innovations. Implementation 
involves: a complex interplay of teacher beliefs, knowledge, experiences, and 
skills: the availability of leadership, curriculum, and resources; the school and 
community context: the existence of a supportive infrastructure; and a 
plethora of daily demands and constraints of operating classrooms. Often 
when philosophical ideals are filtered through these "reality screens,"* the 
results are less than the vision constructed in theory*, The situation is compli- 
cated further by the fact that educators are frec|uently placed in situations 
where they are expected to implement multicultural education without having 
iiad adequate professional preparation and training. 

Multicultural advocates believe that the cultural heritages of ethnic 
groups in the United States are not mutually exclusive or irreconcilable. 
Rather, they are closely interrelated and enriching of each other, One simpk* 
but significant indication of this belief is the way that multiculturalists routinely 
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identity llicir v arious constituent groups. They consistently evoke their dual 
identities, referring to tliein as Mexican-Americans. japanese-Aiiiericans. 
African-Americans. Chinese-Americans. Italian-Americans, and soon, rather 
than as Mexican, Japanese. Chinese. African, and Italian. This is revealing 
testimony to their commitment to cultural chuilLou — to /;///r/7;//.v and to 
imitv ^///^/ diversity, to differences similarities among and within ethnic 
and cultural groups. It personifies the belief of multiciilturalists that the 
cultural heritages and experiences of different ethnic and social groups arv 
legitimate and valid, and that they enhance rather than diminish individuals 
and .society. 

.Sigel ( 1991. explained further that these "cultural pluvalists envision an 
organic relationship in which the individual freely partakes of his or her own 
distinctive heritage, but also beC()mes an integral part of the history and 
experience of the common culture." The position .statement of the A.s.sociation 
for Supervision and Curriculum I)evelo|')ment Multicultural Education Commi.s- 
sion included a similar argument, explaining that multicultural education: 

rcofs^nizcs the riiihl of diffcnnit cultures lu cavV/. as 
so/Hiniic (i)ul (lislincl ciililics. and achnouied^i^cs their 
C()iitrii)iiti()}i to the societal entity. It eiolres from funda- 
Diental iinderstandinj^s of the ititeraction ofdiivr^oit 
cultures within the culture of the ( iiited States i \SCD 

Others. Sikh as Harder ( 1991). Banks ( i9SS). and Uamire/ and Ca.staneda 
( 19" O, relerred to leaching students skills needed to function in the national 
culture and different ethnic cultures sinutltaneously as helping students 
become hicultaral. All of these emphases belie the contentions of critics thai 
multicultural education opposes national identity. lo\alty. and culture. 

Multicultural education rejects the notion that our cultural standard and 
source ( »f know ledge is universul and absolute. Instead, it promotes an ethos 
(»f uitical anaUsis that subjects all canons of ktiowledge to thoughtful and 
thorough Interiiigation These orientations cmbodv the features ot uitical 
in(|uir\ that barber t b)^)J ) desuibed 1 1e e\plained that ain \etsion ( »f I ' s 
hisior\. culture, and dexeloptnent that umnot witiistand sharp inteirogalion is 
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worthless. To question whether the histon', ciiltiire, and life of the l-nited 
Stales include sufficient and appro|')riate representations of the contributions of 
descendants of Africans. Nativ e .\mericans, Asians, Pacific Islanders, Latinos, 
Jews, and Paki.stanis does not mean that those of FAiropeans will Ix' automati- 
cally denigrated or rejected. Xor does it mean that one or some of the.se 
groups will he indiscriminately glorified. Rather, all groups' contributions 
should be carefully scrutinized in order to gain greater know ledge of the 
human genius and to present a more balanced and accurate rendition of the 
stoiy of the Tnited States (Milliard 1991-92 \ 

Advocates also contend that multicultural education is simply "good 
education" for students li\ ing in an ethnically, culturally, and racially pluralistic 
society. On this point Su/uki ( I9"'9. SO) explained that multicultural education 
"basically amoimts to sound educational practice couj')led w ith a vision for a 
belter society." It has all of the elements that constitute principles of good 
pedagogy, such as relevance, de\elopmental and contextual appropriateness, 
validity, significance of instruction, and teaching the whole child. Additionally, 
it places these ideas within the context of a wider range of social and indi- 
vidual diversities than do traditional educational programs and practices. 
.Multicultural education \ isuali/es an interact i\e, reciprocal, and full partner- 
ship Ix'tw een components of cultural di\ ersity and principles of good quality 
teaching. Out of this relationship emerges an educational enx ironment where 
more students are acti\ely and intellect ualK' engaged in the learning process 
and are emi')()wered through self-knowledge, affirmation, and high levels of 
academic ach ie\ emei it . 

.'\s "education for freedom," multiculturalism works to libenite indix idu- 
als, groups, and society from the shackles of oppression, exploitation, and 
elhnocenlrism. This is done In developing a moral, ethical, and political 
commitment to individual, group, and cultural eciuality: developing skills 
needed to function well in multicultural settings: and promoting den jocratic 
living within and among culturalK pluralistic groups and communities. Parekh 
( J(>-2"^) e\|')lained ihis perspeclive of nuilliculuiral education as: 

(IN (iffcnif)l In rchdsc a child Jh mi /hr Ofufinrs off he 

cfhmncnfrn ^fnilffdi Lvl and /n an (then hint (o (he 

( wisu nice (ifnlhc)- cttl(tti\ k ■ /( 'lies (tnd tt'(t\ n < >/' life (tit<l 
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thought. It is hitenclcd to de<oudition the child as much 
asf?()ssii?lf in order that he can out into the world as 
free /row hiast s atui prejudices as possible and able and 
willing to explore its nch diversity, . . . Multi-cultural 
education is therefore not a departure from, nor incom- 
patible with, hut a further refinement of the liberal idea of 
education. It does not cut off a child from his own culture: 
rather it enables him to enrich, refine and take a broader 
riew of it ivithout losing his roots, in it. 

These notions of multicultural education are a natural complement to 
other conceptions of it as a means of including cultural diversity in school 
curricula or of giving voice to diverse peoples so that they can tell their own 
stories. All of these are important dimensions of the freedom, equality, em- 
powerment, inclusion, and justice of culturally diverse people in the United 
States to which multicultural education is committed. 

Principles ofMulticultural Education 

I'lie multicultural education principles included here emerged from two 
sources: the general education principles identified in Cliapter I restated to fit 
witliin the framework of cultural pluralism; and the values and beliefs about 
the importance of including the cultures, experiences, contributions, and 
pt.Tspecti\es of different ethnic, racial, cultural, and social groups in school 
programs and {Practices. Chapters 3 to S examine how general education 
principles can be 'nuilticulturalized" or modified for a culturally pluralistic 
framework. Six examples are presented here to illustrate what the "transla- 
tions ' will look like. They will alei1 you to the complementary relationships 
between general and multicultural education that are developed in Chapters 3 
to ^. 

Vou might •j)retest" your understanding of the discu.ssions to come by 
tiying .some ' translations * of your own. Space is provided in Chart 2.1 for this 
exerci.se. See if you can create four examples. A review of the ideas di.sciis.sed 
in Chapter 1 may be helpful in completing this task. Below are .some c|ues- 
tions to ask about your efforts to ' inulticulturalize * general education prin- 
ciples (posili\e answers to them mean that your efforts are successful): Do the 
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Chart 2.1 



Multicultural Translation of General Educational Principles 


General Education 


Multicultural Education 


1 . Teachers should build upon and expand 
the learning potential and style prefer- 
ences of students. 


Teaching styles should match the learning 
styles of different ethnic individual and 
cultural groups. 


9 PHiiPotinn chnitlH fopititoto tho coif. 

acceptance of students. 


cuuuduuii bnuulu ncip siuucnis acccpi incir 
ethnicity as an essential component of their 
personal development. 


'X PHiiPotinn ic nopoccon/ fnr cnpiol 

0- cuuudilun io ncucoodiy tui ouuidi 

consciousness, democratic citizenship, 
and personal well-being. 


rMiuwicuyc auoul cuiiuidi, raciai, ano 6inn!C 
diversity is needed for citizenship In a 
democratic and plliralistic socie^. 


4. Education should promote intolerance for 
ail forms of discrimination and oppres- 
sion. 


Students should be taught an ethic of social 
jusuce Tor cuiiurany oiverse groups and 
individuals. 


5. Relevant teaching methods and materials 
Increase learning. 


Multicultural content, experiences, and 
perspectives improve learning for culturally 
different students. 


6. Education should transmit the cumulative 
knowledge of humankind. 


Students should learn about the contribu- 
tions that diverse groups and individuals 
have made to humankind and culture in the 
United States. 


7. 




8. 




9. 




10. 
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translations incorporate culturally pluralistic v alues? Do they encompass 
elements of lx>lh general education and multicultural education? Are the 
translations inclusive of many different ethnic groups, including FAiropean- 
Aniericans and groups of color? Do the translations place general educational 
ideas and values into multicultural contexts? 

Multicultural education prov ides a specific context, arena, or point of 
reference for general education ideals applied to particular constituent groups. 
However, their essential meanings remain the same. To illustrate: Multicultural 
education may translate the general idea that ^students learn more easily from 
materials that validate their personal experiences" into "instmctional materials 
that present positive \ iews of different ethnic and social groups increase the 
learning of students who are members of thc:,e groups/' This content and 
context relationship is similar to those that exist between universal and 
particular, ideal and reality, abstract and concrete, and theory and practice. 

Efforts to translate commonly held beliefs about teaching and learning 
into the context of specific groups* cultural orientations, life experiences, and 
social conditions are often stymied because many educators either do not 
understand or do not see the validity of the multicultural screens. They assume 
that when general educational principles are screened through the lens of 
cultural diversity, their meaning is destroyed. A case in point is the confusion 
surrounding multicultural educators* proposals that culturally sensitive instaic- 
tional techniques be used to achieve common learning outcomes for ethnically 
different .students. This appeal is often misunderstood as either discriminating 
agaiast or lowering academic standards for Latino, African-American, Asian- 
American, and Native American .students. Quite the contrary is true. Students 
from diverse backgrounds who have different learning styles require variety in 
teaching techniques to master the same academic skills at similar levels ot 
proficiency. Understanding the relationship between general and multicultural 
education can help prev ent such confusion and can help educators find ways 
to improve the quality of education for all .students. This need grows in 
importance as the population in I'.S. .schools and .society becomes more 
ethnically, racially, culturally, .socially, and lingui.stically pluralistic. 

In addition to sharing the principles of general education, multicultural 
education espou.ses some unique principles that emerged from a review of its 
leading proponents* publications. Mo.st writings on multicultural education are 
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pedagogical: Ihcy deal w ith issues and teehnkiues of leaching and learning. 
c:()asequently. they are not easiU' separated into categories such as educational 
psychology, sociology, and philosophy: they tend to incorporate elements of 
all of these. The educational principles that emerge from these writings retlect 
this synthesis. The multicultural writings reviewed were chosen in the same 
way. and for similar purposes, as tho.se about genenil education. They are 
highly selective, and illustrate how leaders in the field conceptualize educa- 
tional values, content, and processes related to ethnic and cultural di\*ersity. 

The review of multicultural education scholarship re\ealed four catego- 
ries of s alues and belief.s about the role of cultural plunilism in I'.S. education: 

1. Cultural background :ind ethnic identity are critical determinants of 
human attitudes, values, and behaviors in all settings, including 
leaching and learning. 

2. Racial, cultural, and ethnic biases penneate schools and society, aiid 
thereby minimize individual and social potential. 

3. The diversity that characterizes individuals and cultural groups 
re(|uires a plurality of in.structional programs and strategies, it educa- 
tion is to be ino.st effective for ail .students. 

4. The ethnic identity and cultural backgrounds of .students :ue as 
important a.s their physical, psychological, and intellectual capabilities 
in planning and implementing effective educational prognuns. 

The oliser\ations of \hu ( 19S n. Novak ( 19"S). Kimball ( 19"S). and Hall 
( ur") illustrate the significance of culture in teaching and learning. Pai 
explained that becau.se culture is .so much a pail of what people .say and do. 
for educators to ignore, demean, or reject its influence on .student behaviors 
conslitules an act of p.sychological and moral violence. To legitimize the 
significance of only one cultural sy.stem (as is mo.st often the case in I'.S. 
schools when only the l-urocentric main.stream culture is studied and valued) 
is to engage in cultural hegemony. Novak and Mall suggested that culture 
detennines our thoughts, actions, emotions, and values atid creates the 
standiuds of accejMabiliiy for all of these, .\ccording to Kimball, cultural 
j>ersju*( lives :md exju'riences prcn ide the screens through which human 
potential is filtered, interpreted, and made meaningful. 
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Mason ( 1960) offered excellent advice to teachers: referring to the critical 
role of culture in the educational process, he noted that since society's values, 
traditions, and controls influence the jDersonalities of its nienil")ers, the best 
way to understand individuals is to study the societies and cultures in which 
they li\'e. Funhennore, culture is a powerful medium through which teaching 
and learning are mediated. Educators who understand the cultures of diverse 
students are likely to he more successful in teaching them than those who do 
not make tlie effort to imderstand. 

Other educators, such as Shade (1989), Hoykin (1986), Ramirez and 
Castaneda, (1974), and Darder (1991), suggest that many individuals from 
different cultural, racial, ethnic, and social groups are hi- or even triculturaL If 
teachers are to understand the cultures and personalities of these students, 
they need to become familiar with their pr/wo/Y//V// backgrounds. They cannot 
as.sume tiiat African-American. Asian-American. Latino, and Native American 
students have no culture other than the one they share with mainstream 
.society. Social class, nationality, gender, language, and length of residence in 
the Tnited States are other key factors that influence how the "raw materials'' 
of culture arc* a|')plied and expressed in human beha\'ior. Teachers must 
understand how all of these affect the personalities and potential of their 
.students. 

Schools lia\'e cultures, too, and the educational processes they use are 
culturally tletermiiied. Students and teachers bring all of their cultural experi- 
ences, perspec1i\ es, and screens to the classroom with them. Often these 
cultures conflict w ith each other, and learning suffers. This point was (Ex- 
plained cogentK by Spindler (198*^) and his associates: they concluded that the 
greater the extent to which there is cultural incompatibility among students, 
teachers, methods, materials, \alues, and expectations, the more likely the 
educational |')rocess will be less successful for e\*ei*yone. Several re .searchers, 
including Hoggs. >X'at.s()n-C)egeo and McMillen (198S). Boykin (1982), Ca/den, 
johii, and Hymes (19SS). and Cireenbaum ( 198S). found this to be the case 
with Native Hawaiian. Native American. Latino, and African-American students, 
'i'hese limlings .suggest that the emphasis multicultural education places on 
matc hing the home cultural styles ofdiver.se .students with tho.se of the .school 
is a viable w ay to improve the (|uality of their learning. 

Another argument that nuilticulturali.sts u.se as a basis for generating and 
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jiistitying principles of education for cultural diversity is the effect of wiiat 
Cortes ( 1991) and Gollnick and Cliinn ( 1990) called the \s<xietal curriculum" — 
the attitudes, values, and images of culturally different groups portrayed in 
popular culture and transmitted to schools. Tafortunately, most of these 
continue to be negatixe and stereotypical, H\'en though they may he more 
subtle than blatant, niore benign than malicious, and more incidental than 
intentional, the negative consequences are nonetheless devastating. For 
example, the image left by prime-time tele\'ision programs and advertising is 
that only Anglo-Americans and African-Americans live in the United States 
since they are most often the onh' groups portiayed. Afiican-America ns who 
appear as regulars in programs that are not predomiiiantly Black rarely are 
iiivoK ed in snstai}ic(i sUihle WumW and intimate relationships. The subtle 
message is that these do not exist in real life, 

A closely related image and tVeciueiitly used metaphor for African- 
American males that appears in popular ciilture and academic scholarship is 
"an endangered species," No other groiip is referred to by a designation 
usualK reserved for animals, Descriptions and role functions of Native ,\meri- 
cans are translated into negati\e stereotypic images and used as mascots for 
high school, college, and professional athletic teams. Thus, sports news (ells 
about the feats and failures of the Braves, Chiefs. Indians, Warriors, and 
Redskins. Automobile manufacturers get into the act by giving tribal names to 
their products such as the Na\alio truck and CHierokee jeep. In other iii- 
stances, groups of color, the poor, females, and oilier ethnic minorities are not 
represented at all. These o\ersighls aiv especially prominent in those formal 
structures of society that ha\e high social and power status such as law . 
politics, and business. Cultural, ethnic, and lacial diversity are far more evident 
in other areas of society that are popular but of relatively low status \\ ith 
respect to power and intliience in shaping policy (such as the food, fashion, 
entertainment, sports, and tourism intlustries). 

Schools mirr(M* these trends, and thereby perpetuate social class, racial, 
gender, and cultural inequities in several ways. One is relegating tlu* teaching 
of cultural diversity and multicultural education to special events, celebrations 
and terenionies. and to what some people consitler low -status, "low capital 
value " subject areas, such «is sot ial stutlies, literature, humanities, and the fine 
a!{s. Another is the o\eneprescMitalion of Alrican-Americans. Latinos, Nali\e 
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Amorioins. aiul poor students in low-lcwl curriculuni tracks (i.e.. general 
education as opposed to college prep or office and secretarial preparation 
instead of business management), low-status courses (general math versus 
algei'>ra or calculus), vocational education, and special education. A third 
discriniinatoiy practice is the continued use of standardized test scores to 
assign students to gifted, talented, and Advanced Placement (AP) courses 
despite evidence gathered over a long period of time that show s most groups 
of color and students of lower socioeconomic status score significantly lower 
than their Anglo and middle-class counterparts. The only deviation from this 
pattern occurs with Japanese-. Chinese-, and Korean-Americans who.se te.si 
scores are comj'>arahle lo Huroix'an-Ameticans in mo.st academic areas tested. 
However, lliey do not .seore as well on tests measuring .social, communicative, 
and interpersonal relations. 

Practices like these create an academic caste system in which Latinos. 
African-.Xmericans. Native Americans, and females are repeatedly disadvan- 
taged, and HurojX'an-Americans (especially males) are consi.stenlK' 
advantaged. They violate principles of equality and justice in the rules, .struc- 
tures, and jxoccdures of .schooling that regulate the quality and distribution of 
learning oj^poilunitics. These practices are analogous to the employment of 
disproportionate numbers of individuals of color and jxnerty in minimum 
wage, entry level, and un.skilled jobs in society. 

Imani Perr\ ( 19SS). a fifteen-year-old African-American student, retlecling 
on her experiences in public and private .schools, offered ix)ignant personal 
ob.seiTalions about the kind of academic di.serimination experienced in 
.schools even by achieving .students of color. She described tran.sferring from 
an upper-cla.ss private .sehool. where she was one of the few minority .stu- 
dents, into upper-level cla.s.ses in a multiracial .school where she continued to 
be ''one of the ver\" few. * In the public .school, she ob.served and experienced 
a kind of teaching that eniphasi/.ed form, formulas, facts, and behavior in.slead 
of learning significant knowledge, exploring ideas, thinking criticalK* and 
analyticalK . and being creative Well-behaved meant "always taking the 
teacher s word as ab.solule truth and ne\er tjuestioning the teacher's authority. 
'I'lus definition ol well-beha\etl is of course c ulturally ba.sed and can be in 
opposiii(»n lo cultures of black atul Hispanic students*' (Pern P)SS. ^^'^). Perry 
concluded that this negleet of intellectual development, bast-d on teachers* 
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assumptions thai siudctits of color arc less intelligent, lails to establish cultur- 
ally sensitive relationships between students and teachers, and trains students 
for low-powered and menial jobs. 

These practices were especially pre\ alent with African-American, Latino, 
and Native American students who retained strong ethnic identities and 
cultural characleiistics. Se\*eral authors haw \\ ritten detailed descriptions of 
\ arious aspects of groups' cultures that conflict with the normative values, 
rules, and structures of schools, which Gay (1991) summarized. 

The higher incidence of disciplinan- referrals for Latinos and African- 
Americans means that they are removed from the instructional process more 
often than other students. .School rules enforced more rigorously for certain 
students aggravate racial tensions and hostilities and raise c|uestions about 
racial inequities. One such case occurred in a high school in Anchorage. 
.Alaska. While visiting this sciiool. I learned that the African-American students 
(mostly male) were irate about being (punished for "hanging on the wall." 
They could not understand why the principal established a rule that prohibited 
students from congregating in a panicular hallway before and after school. 
According to them, they were not rowdy, loud, or causing any trouble. This 
was just a place to gatiier and \ isit with friends. The students felt the rule w as 
pLUliculariy unfair to African-Americans, since tiie school had established for 
other ethnic groups (such as the Native Alaskans and Latinos) a j^lace and 
time to meet. No simihu' pro\ isions weiv made for .Xfrican-Americans, so they 
began ' hanging on the wall." 

TIk' frecjuent and pe!\asi\e occurrence of these kinds of academic and 
discipiinar\ discriminaton* |')ractices in scliools |^n)\'ide mulliculturalists with 
persuasive reasons for the {principles ihe\' offer. .Suggestions for j')romoting 
cultural ijuity, ensuring e([ual access to high-status knowledge for all stu- 
dents, teaching students to become soeial change agents, and developing an 
ethic of human dignit\ and soeial justice come directly from these 'societal 
and synibolic curricula.' All students, not just those who are poor and from 
groups of tolor. ;ire \ ieliini/ed In ethnic and so*.ial class bins in ^. urriculuni 
content. In the failure to learn skills for cross-cultural interactions, and bv not 
untleistanding how the li\es of ethnic iiuli\iduals and grouj^s in the I nited 
.states are <. losely intendited. Therefore, multic ultural education should be 
inlused throughout the eiitiie cuiricula ol all schools (Su/.uki b)S m. further- 
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more, eliminating discrimination and providing for o(|uity in the educational 
process reciuire comprehensive and complex efforts throughout the infrastruc- 
ture of the schooling sxstem (Banks and Hanks 1993). This is why proponents 
(>: multicultural education l)elieve that systemic institutional ciiange is neces- 
saiy to ensure the full participation of culturally diverse groups is fundamental 
to the effecti\ e implementation of multicultural education and reforni ot 
s<.)ciety. 

From these \ alues and beliefs emerge several principles of multicultural 
education that reinforce and extend the ones shared with general education. 
They are grounded in the concepts of cultural ec|uality, cultural compatilMlity. 
education as a cultural process, and reciprocity between cultural equity and 
educational excellence. These principles are summarized in Table 2.1 below. 
\n the remaining ch.ipters they are integrated with discussions of the relation- 
ship between general and multicultural education. 

Table 2.1 



Specific Principles of IViumcuiturai Education 



♦ Multicultural education is appropriate for all students, subjects, grades, and school 
settings. 

♦ Cultural diversity is a normal trait of our society and fiunfiankind; cultural plurallsnfi. 
therefore, should occur routinely in the educational process In order to accommodate 
and value diversity. 

♦ The close interactive relationship between culture, ethnicity, and learning validates the 
need for multicultural education. 

♦ Multicultural education is a valuable and valid tool for achieving educational access, 
equity, relevance and excellence for culturally different students. 

♦ Teaching culturally different students is more effective when it is culturally 
contextualized. 

♦ Education should promote cultural diversity in the United States without hierarchy, 
imperialism, or hegemony. 

♦ Understanding and accepting cultural diversity are fundamental to building social and 
political unity among diverse racial, ethnic, and social groups. 

♦ Educational equity and excellence are reciprocally related: the achievement of one is a 
condition of the other. 

♦ Multicultural education empowers individuals and groups for personal liberation and 
social transformation. 

♦ Cultural diversity should be infused throughout all aspects of the educational process. 
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RefleclioQS and Applications 



The arguments tor and against nui :icultural education presented in this 
cliapter are selective and illustrati\'e. Many otiier individuals and peryp'^ctives 
on eacli .-Mde of the debate could ix* included. However those mentioned 
represent the major dimensions of tiie deixite aix)ut tiie relationship ixnween 
tlie \ isions of multicultural and general education. Tiiey deal with three key 
issues — establishing tlie primar\* goals of education, promoting social cohesion 
and national unity, and determining tiie most effective methods of teaching 
and learning. The critics tend to focus on tlie .vocvV// consequences of 
multicultural education. They contend that the emphasis it places on differ- 
ences among ethnic, social, and cultural groups creates obstacles to r icial 
harmony, niiiional unit\'. and promotion of the common good across groups, 
lieyond responding to the claims of critics, proponents of multicultural 
education concentrate on its pcclag(>gk al poicuUdl. They believe it can make 
the educational piocess more relevant and effective academically, socially, and 
psychologically for r/// students — European-Americans and groups of colon 
immigrants and citizens: females and males; poor and middle class: urban, 
rural, and suburban: elementary, secondary, and college. Multicultural educa- 
tion is also essential if schools are to fulfill their basic function of socializing 
students for the society in \\ hich they live. 

;\d\ (>cates of multicultural education view it as a means of helping the 
educational piotess retlect social realities, enriching tiie common national 
culture, and ensuring that all students have the right to freedom, justice, 
dignity. lukI unrestricied p:uiici(xuion in all dimensions of the educational 
process, it is also li mcLms of promoting cultural ecjuality. equity, and excel- 
lence in school programs :md practices. Therefore, proponents of multicultural 
education \ iew it as a restatement, translation, or application of the democratic 
principles to which our society and schools are committed irithiu the context 
<>/ ethnic ct)ul cultitml jylunilisiiL 

Two underlying premises of this book are worth mentioning here since 
i1k'\- .serve as a conceptual hruiji>e bciwijcn the first two chapters and the last 
three. l-irst. know ledge is enlightening and empowering. Hducators can make 
better c hoices and decisions about multic ultuiLil education practices in class- 
rooms w hen the\ haw a thorough understanding of the field. Know ledge 
about the \arious philosophical argumenis in the debate over niullic iiltural 
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etiuLalion helps leuchcrs hullcr understand w liy certain strategics arc sug- 
gested and by wiioin. It is a good guide for helping educators maneuver 
through the niaze of suggestions offered alxnu why multicultural education is 
important and how it should be implemented, and finding those that are 
compatii*)le with their own needs, values, beliefs, goals, skills, and teaching 
c( )ntexts. 

The second undeiiying premise is that demonstrating how general and 
multicultural education principles are closely related can create a ' connecting 
bridge ' across the schism between advocates and critics, theory and practice, 
ideals and realities. The debate over multicultural education is fueled by basic 
differences in x alue priorities of the critics and advocates and tensions be- 
tween forces for change and maintaining the status cjuo. However, some of 
tile disagreement is due to miscommunication on both sides and the tendency 
of critics to assume that the philosophy and beliefs of the advocate scholars 
are synonymous with classroom practices. It is important for all educators to 
remember iliat while values, beliefs, and ideals have a significant influence on 
practice, theory and practice are ne\er identical. The ideas presented in this 
chapter al')out the debate over the nature, purposes, functions, and benefits of 
multicultural education should help educators a\-oid these pitfalls in future 
discussions about multicultural principles and practices, and thereby improve 
the (juality of lx)th. 

Six suggestions are offered here to extend and further clarify \-our 
understanding of the ideas discussed in this chapter. 

1» Now that you have had a chance lo read some of the major arguments 
for and againsi m icultural education, write a rellective essay on the contro- 
\ ersial del>ale sun- unding multicultural etlucation. Address such questions as; 
W hal do you feel are the nu)st sensitive points of contention of each side of 
the debate (in your own words)? Mow do these points of view compare with 
\()ur own? \X ilh which of tiie critics or advocates mentioi-»ed in the chapter do 
\ (eel a personal affinity or stnnig sense of shared vision? !)o you think that 
there can ever be a meeting of the minds between the advocates and critics of 
multicultural education? How mighl this be achieved and to what benefit? After 
vou have identified the petson in the debate with whom you have a strotig 
affinilv , you may v ant to read the complete text of some ol' his or her wiitings 
to iurthei (.larifv your personal position on multicultural education. 
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2. rind examples of the eoiiflicting urgunient.s nhoiil nuilticulrural 
etlucation. Working in conjunction w ith nienil')ers ol your instructional depart- 
ment, teaching team, a study group, or otiier interested colleagues, examine 
your school s formal and informal curricula, social climate, and interpersonal 
relations to see if nou can locate illustnitions of some of the specific points 
made hy the critics and the advocates. For example, is there any indication of 
hostility among students from different racial groups, or has the resistance of 
teachers increased or decreased as a result of introducing multicultural educa- 
tion in \'our school? it you find evidence of increased hostility, develop a 
['>osiiion statement explaining \\ h\' this occurred, selecting from the arguments 
presented in this chapter. Include some suggestions for how this hostility can 
he allev iated. If you find decreased hostility, ask students, teachers, and 
admini.strators \\ Iku accounted for this. C'ompare their responses and catego- 
rize them accor(.ling to the different explanations about the benefits of 
multicultural c.lucation that are offered hy its j)roj>onents. If your .search 
reveals that Lirrently there are no multicultural education practices being 
implemented. de\eloj'> a li.st of recommendations ibr your .school to undertake. 
'rhe.se should reflect your own personal beliefs or tho.se implied by the 
advocacy arguments j'>re.sented in this chapter. They might include suggestions 
f curriculum changes, in.structional .strategies, media materials, a .selected li.st 
of readings on multicultural education for the professional staff, or examples 
of \ isual images that con\ey multicultural education ideals. 

3. Cx)nduct an informal suney of your colleagues. Ask them to share 
their o}'>inions about the ineaning. potential problems, and benefits of 
multicultural education. Cjrouj') the.se into categories according to the kinds of 
arguments presented in this chapter. For in.stance. li.st ideas for improving 
access to high-c|uality educational opportunities for students of color and the 
benefits of multicultural education for Faiiopean- American students. Ck)mpare 
your sur\ey results with the arguments presented in this chapter. I'.se the 
comments collected in your sun ey to determine which perspectives on 
multicultural education are mo.st f')rominent among your colleagues, Then, 
write an institutional j')osition statement*' on multicultural education for your 
.school, using comments you .selected from the surwy. This stat^menl may 
criticize multicultural education principles or acKocate them. 

4. If you still ha\ e cjue.stions about the arguments for and again.st 
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multicultural education, consider reading some primary' sources on tiie issue. 
The works by Sehlesinger ( 1992) and Ra\'itch ( 1090). cited in the reference list 
on page 61. present critical \ ie\vpoints. Two useful references for the advo- 
cacy position are Banks (1993) and Suzuki ( 1984). 

5. Analy ze a multicultural education program that has been in the center 
of the debate about issues of educational quality. Two possibilities are the 
New York State Department of Education's 1989 Curriculum of Inclusion and 
the 1987 California History -Social Science Framework. Examine one of these 
carefully, or compare the two to identify ideas that might be highly conten- 
tious. I'se the discussion in this chapter as a point of reference to explain why 
and how these pans of the proposal can Ik- attacked by critics and, simulta- 
neously, applauded b\ proponents of multicultural education, ^'ou might also 
compare your analyses w ith some of those that ha\ e been conducted by other 
educators. To obtain a copy of the Curriculum of Inclusion write to: 

Office of the Commissioner 

Room lis 1-ducation Building 

New York State Education Department 

Albany, NY 1223 * 

The California History-Social Science Fratiiework can be obtained from: 
California State Department of Education 
Bureau of Publications Sales 
l>0. Box2"^l 

Sacramento. CA 9S8()2-()2'^1 

6. Work with your students or colleagues to conduct a "content analysis" 
of a popular newsmagazine's treatment of the increasing diversity ot U.S. 
.society and schools o\ er a specified period of time, perhaps three or five 
years. Select articles in which di\ ersity was highlighted, from two or three 
issues of the magazine in each year of your selected time frame. When 
analyzing the content of the articles, ask ciueslions such as: 

• What factual aspects of ethnic and cultural di\'ersity were empliasized? 

• What were the major themes or messages of the article? 

• What was the o\'en ill tone of the article (e.g.. advocacy, criticjuc. 
cvlebration. anxiety, etc.)? 
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• Were there any sliifis in tlie tone and emphases of the eoverage across 
tlie years of analysis? 

• How do the:^e articles contradict, vaHdate, eoniplement, and. or illus- 
trate the issues, ideas, and arguments presented in this chapter? 

• What are the implications for educational and social action relative to 
cultural diversity? 
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Principles of Human Growtli and Development 

IVe become more enlightened about the nature of the person with his [or her] unpre- 
dictable and predictable qualities when we view him [or her] from many perspectives. 

(Roderick 1977, 203) 

No matter what a person's social status, material wealth, or trappings of success, if 
that person remains frustrated by questions of selfhood, how meaningful is his or her 
life? 

(Hedges and Martinello 1977, 230) 

Meeting the incii\ idual needs of students is of paramount importance to 
virtually all teacher^, although tiie reasons given for its significance vary- 
widely. Some explanations emphasize personal aspects of development; others 
focus on the social. John Dewey, well known for his support of child-centered 
education, wrote eloquently in the early 1900s al)out the central role of 
students in educational decision making. Many teachers are still influenced by 
his ideas. In Ihc Child ami the Curriculum he declared that the child is 

the beginning, center, and end reference for all decisions. Whether from the 
perspective of individual needs or as members of groups, the growth and 
development patterns of children should fuinish the l")a.seline standard and ct 
the visionary ideal for all that is done in the name of education. 

Teachers ha\ e many ways of expressing their commitment to the human 
development of .students, especially when ihe i.ssue is raised in relation to 
cultural diversity and multicultural education. Many declare, *AVhen I look at 
my students. I see no differences. I treat them all the same." Almost simulta- 
neously, they proclaim, "l-'very child is an indi\ idual human being and should 
be treated accordingly/* Implicit in these statements is the tendency to e([uate 
.social, racial, and cultural differences with inferiority and discrimination. 
Saying "I see no differences* is a way of declaring innocence of bias and 
prejudice. Multicultural education contends that the individuality and humanity 
of .students c annot be genuinely addressed without accepting their dis erse 
ethnic identities and cultural experiences. Race, class, ethnicity, culture, and 
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gender arc important components of humanity, and they should not he 
ignored or neglected in the educational dev elopment of individuals in our 
society. 

Three otiier major assumptions underlie the principles of human devel- 
opment discussed in this chapter. First, heredity- alone does not determine 
human potential and learning. It contributes the raw materials hut does not 
guarantee their realization (I.oree 19"'()). Second, "an individual i)ecomes the 
kind of person he or she is as a result of continuing and continuous interac- 
tion i)et\vecn a growing, changing biological organism and its physical, 
psychological, and social en\ ironment" (Conger and Petersen 19^-^*. 32). That 
is. culture and socialization are required to convert human potential into 
reality. The third assumption is the concept of anlccedent-con.sequent relation- 
siiips. It iiolds that "the effects of events occurring at any one .stage of devel- 
opment depend on and proceed from the developmental events that preceded 
them and will, in turn, influence the individual s respcm.ses to future event.s" 
(Conger and Petersen IWf, 33). These assumptions have profound implica- 
tions for providing effecti\ e education to ail students, including developmental 
compatibility, comprehensiwness in curriculum and instruction, diversity ot 
instructional methods and materials, and eady and cumulati\ e school success. 

The human dev elopment concepts mo.st freciuently invoked in educa- 
tional iheoiy are continuity, .sequence, and progression: critical tasks and 
periods in development; motivation: individual diversity and human uni\er.sal- 
ity: cumulalix e effects of experience; and maximizing personal potential 
Multicultural education adds the dimension of cultural context \o the.se. It 
contends that these principles cannot he fully undenstootl or translated into 
practice for culturally different .students unless they are interpreted through the 
.screens their diverse ethnic identities, cultural orientations, and background 
exfU'riences. 

This chapter attemjMs to place the general principles of human growth 
and development identified in Chapter I (see Table LI on page 19) into the 
contexts of ethnic div ersity and multicultural education. Principles of human 
growth and de\elopment and their im|-)lications for education are highly 
interrelated, rather than discrete antl mutually exclusive. Fhis is also true tor 
principles ol < itizenship and socialization, and pedagog>- (see Chapters \ atid 
^). Therefore, no attempt is made to discuss separately each of the piinc iples 
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identified in Chapter 1. Sucli an attenipt would Ix.* redundant. Instead, this 
chapter is organized according to the four major themes represented by the 
specific principles listed in Chapter 1. (The same technique is also used for 
organizing Chapters 4 and 5.) The four themes are holistic growth, nmversal 
[psychological needs cnid dctvlopmcutal tasks, identity deivlofmient. and 
iudiridiiality ciud iDiirosality. Each of these sections begins with abbreviated 
statements of the general education principles — and their multicultural transla- 
tions — related to each theme. 

Before reading further, complete the following activity. It will help 
establish a practical baseline or point of reference for the ideas discussed in 
this chapter about principles of human development and their implications for 
classroom practice, OcN clop an '* Inventory* of Personal Dex elopment Tech- 
nic}ucs," Acquire ideas for this invenloiy by consulting your colleagues, or 
obscn ing in classrooms, or thinking back to your exjXTiences as a student, in 
order U) identify different technitiues teachers use to acknowledge and 
facilitate the individual development of students. These might include use of 
student assistants, personal counseling in the classroom, recognizing special 
talents, or having peer tutors. Keep your in\'cntorv close at hand as you read 
this chapter, and think about how it could be modified or extended. 



Teacliers use ihcir knowledge of developmental psychology to plan the 
scope, set|uencc, anti pacing of their instruction. For example, we know that 
all individuals go through the same stages of intellectual, social, emotional, 
[physical, and moral development. The patterns within this normal process of 
hitman growth aiul development are continuous and comprehensive aniotig 
and within intlividiials, 'I'liis means that all indivitluals experience similar 
stages and sccjuences of growth; that the entire organism is invoked in the 
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General Principles: 



IMiiciiltmltoBditia^ 



• Human growth is 
multidimenvSional and holivStic. 

• Human growth is sequential. 



• Human growth varievS in rate. 



• Edmic and ci^teinl faciofs are key 

• Sequence olgicmth te itilhienced by 
cukura} envicodmeiits. 

• Rate of growth is affected by 
cultural conditions. 
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developmental process; and that what happens at one stage of growth is a 
foundation for subsequent stages. For example, understanding concrete ideas 
is a prerequisite to abstract thinking in intellectual des elopment. How children 
are socialized culturally affects how they perform intellectually. Physical 
changes cause emotional and social changes and are, in turn, affected by 
them. The advent of pubert\' is accompanied by anatomical changes and 
ethnic identity changes, and both influence the other, Abraham Maslow (1954) 
ciescribed these patterns of changes as being circular, interrelated, consistent, 
holistic, and internally stable. 

Howewr, rates of change and their specific details are not uniform or 
identical across indis iduals and groups. Not e\'er>'one experiences or ex- 
presses the stages of dev elopment in the same way or at the same pace. Some 
of this variability results from biological factors, but much of it is sociological 
and cultural. Simpson ( 197?, 18S) summarized this idea: "While sharing our 
humanity, we differ from members of other groups around the world and 
through time because the groups within which we interact, while fulfilling 
much the same human needs, differ in values and in action." Maslow (195-*) 
lent additional support to the importance of cultural influences on human 
developmental patterns. According to his research, the relationships between 
culture and personality are too com|'>lex and too profound to be treated 
lightly. How the main goals of life are achieved, how self-esteem is expressed, 
how status roles arc determined, and \\ hat arc the apj')ropriate levels of 
security, sociality, and activity for individuals are largely, although not totally, 
culturally determined. These concepts contribute to multiculturalists' beliefs 
that understanding cultural differences is fundamental to appreciating individu- 
ality and humanity, and that race, ethnicity, cultitre, and social class are all 
major factors in the human development of individuals and desen e a place of 
significance in educational decision making. 

iiolli general educators and multiculturali.sts agree that four .sets of 
factors — intellectual, physical, moral, and socioemotional — need to be exam- 
ined in concert with each other in order to better understand the attitudes, 
values, and behaviors of individuals and to design corresponding develop- 
mentally approj^riate educational j^rograms. This is especially imj^ortant for 
ethnically different students because their cultural backgrounds and experi- 
ences adtl another la\er to general develoj')mental characteristics. Teachers 
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need to understand these and learn how to design ediieational experiences 
that are sensitive and responsiv e to ciiitiirai variations in developmental 
patterns. Otiierw ise, the Kiirocentric dominance in the educational system 
could lead tiiem to try to make children of color into carbon copies of middle- 
class Whites. 

K\en though Huropean-American, AralvAmerican, African-American, and 
X'ietnamese-American students may be going through piil'>erty at the same time 
and may exliibit many of tiiese changes in the same way, some lx.*ha\ iors 
ha\e unicjue expression according to cultural identity. These miglit be oixserv- 
able in friendship ciioit cs, management of conflicts, l'K)dy adornment, and 
kinds of symbols and insignias used as notations of ethnic identity. The value 
priorities and related socialization styles of different ethnic and cultural groups 
also influence how de\ elopmental patterns are shaped. Individuals from 
cultural grou[")s that place relatively little emphasis on social interactions may 
not be as ad\ anced in this area as their counterparts who come from cultures 
where this is a high priority. For exam|")le, African-Americans, whose culture 
pri/cs interpersonal interactions and verbal skills, arc far more astute in verbal 
commiinicLilion in social and informal settings than in written communication 
in isolated, formal environments. *[1iese value priorities can become significant 
points of intersection between multicultural and general education at the le\el 
of acting to imj'jrow leaching and learning for more students. 

Anoiiier interpretation of holistic human development is that physical, 
social, mental, imd emotional changes occur simultaneously. The.se changes 
are interrelated, bin the resulting symphony they create is not always evenl\- 
balanced or harmoni/ed. children who are intellectually precocious are not 
necessLuily socially and emotionalK' matiue at comparable levels. Some 
individuals have highU' developed computer and technoU)gical .skills but are 
virtually incompetent in interpersonal relationshijys. Others wlio.se academic 
abilities are barely adecpiale may be ackn{)vvledged .soeial leaders and be 
emotionalK mature. They ma\- find it extremely difficult to pa.ss any subject 
without a struggle yet are vtMy charismatic and |)er.sonable in social and 
interpeisonal settings. The i-eali/ation o. other students* high intellectual 
|M)ienlial ma\ be blocked In feelings ol rejeUion. ambiv alence. sh;inie. or 
disson^uue associated with tlieii" ethnic and racial identity. 

l-ordham and ()gl>u ( 1W()) illustrated how intellectual and soual Lk'vel- 
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opmcnt may Ix- out of balance. Their study examined tlie attitudes of liigh 
school African-Americans in Washington. D.C.. with respect to academic 
success. Although intellectually capable, the students did not perform well in 
school or disgui.sed their academic success with illusions of failure. The 
authors concluded tliat these heha\ iors occurred because the African- 
American .students w ho participated in the study tended to define academic 
success as a Huropean-American prert)gati\ e: the students did not want to he 
accused by their ellinic peers of "acting White"; and they began to doubt their 
own intellectual al')ilit\' after educators repeatedly refu ed to acknowledge or 
celebrate it. This is an example of how a certain kind of social and emotional 
development — emerging ethnic consciousness and a particular kind of related 
socially adaptive behavior — interfered with intellectual deselopment. It is also 
an illustration of how the indis idual potential of culturally different students 
can become distorted or aborted w hen their ethnic identities and cultural 
heritages are not a valued pari of school programs and practices. If the 
students in the Fordhani and Ogbu ( 1986) study had thought their ethnicilx 
was an acceptable part of their humanity to be developed in school along 
with their intellect, they would not have felt that one had to be sacrificed for 
the other. This po.ssibility sugge.sts that the .students' attitudes and actions were 
not enlirelv wrong or irrational and contradicts Ogbu's ( 1992) interpretation 
that cultural identity is detrimental to motivation.. aspiration, and achievement. 
From a multicultural education viewpoint, as long as the educational proce.ss 
ignores ethnic and culunal diwrsity or creates situations where .some .students 
feel that they must sacrifice their ethnicity in order to receive an education, we 
catinot say with any confidence that complete human development of African- 
Americans, lather groups of color, limited Hnglish speakers, or children ol 
po\ei1y is occurring. 

.Another example of education failing to facilitate I he comprehensive 
de\elopiiient of sludents iVeciuently occurs with Asian-American students, 
especiallv those from Jaixuie.sc. Chinese, and Korean ance.stiy. Students from 
these groups are oltei^ ealled the 'model minority* because high percentages 
of them perform well on portions (malhemalics and analysis) of stani.lardi/eel 
tests (National Cenler lor l\huaiion siati lics 19<HK These results fail to 
acknowledge thai mam oi the same students ha\c- poor interpersonal skills 
and low physkal and ethnu identilv sc-lf-i oiuepls. 
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MLiIlicullural cducalion argues that no individual can be declared "siic- 
cessful * or any groiij") held up as a genuine ' model of achievemenl ' unlil all 
dimensions of lunmn growth and development — the intellectual, emotional, 
social, aesthetic, ethical, moral, and physical — have reached equally high 
levels of accomplishment. This is one of the main reasons why advocates of 
nuilticulutral education are so adamant that school policies, programs, and 
praciices include both cultural diversity ^///c/ academic excellence for students 
from all etiinic groups, social classes, and cultural backgrounds. 

That individual capacit\- varies trithin each of the different domains 
(inielleclual, social, moral, emolional. elhnic) of devL'lopment is another 
fiindamenial lhal teachers accept as a guiding principle for classroom instruc- 
lion. Students are not equally capable in all subjects taught or even in all 
aspects of a panicular subject. Some may pass Spanish and set the achieve- 
menl curve in calculus and history but demonstrate only mediocre perfor- 
mance in music. Others may find the skills necessar\- for reading shon stories, 
drama, and narrative writing veiy easy to master but be challenged by techni- 
cal writing, jioetrv. and grammar. Some students may find certain periods in 
histoiT totallv captivating and intellectually engaging, and other eras com- 
pletely perplexing. Some students may be highly aniculate w hen writing but 
\ inualK- mute when called ufJon to express themselves orally. Youths who are 
higliK ethnocentric may not see any cotitradictions between this and accusing 
others of being culturalU" prejudiced against them. They also ma\ be \ ery 
accommodating to members of their own ethnic group but extremely intoler- 
ant of elhnic others." IU)llida\- ( 198S) referred to this variability in skills 
ac cording to task and setting as having 'situational comjx'tence. " 

Universal Psychological Needs and Developmental Tasks 

Generd Principles: MyftkiltiiralT^^ 

• Behavior is internally and • Motivation varies by ethnic and 
externally motivated. cailtural group, situation, and context. 

• Psychological needs arc • Psychologicalneeds are-satisfiedin 
hierarchical. culturally specific ways. 
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Closely rekiled to the view of human development as a total proeess 
involving the entire organism is the idea that all individuals have certain 
psychological needs that must Ix' satisfied in order for them to he healthy and 
fully functioning. These jysychological needs and the associated developmental 
tasks linked with critical periods or stages in the life c\cle, especially those 



Self-sufficiency 




Otlier-Dependency 



Figure 3.1 Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs 

As individuals advance up the scale of psychological needs, they become less other-dependent 
and more self-sufficient. 

Source: Based on Maslovv. A. H. 1954. MoMion mhJ Pt'isoiMy New York: Harper and Row. 
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that coincide with the scliooi yt'urs, Psycliologicai needs are usually regarded 
as the motivators or energizers of luinian beiiavior (Conger and Petersen 1984: 
Loree 1970). 

Maslow's (1954) Hierarchy of Needs (see Figure 3-1) is one of the 
models of psychological needs rnost familiar to ecliicat(/rs; howex en it is not 
nccessaril>' imicjiie. There are many mcKiels that convey a similar message. 
These models suggest that psychological needs and tasks are cimiulative and 
progressive. As such, some are more fundamental or hasic than others, and 
their satisfaction is a prerecjuisite to the achievement of more complex, higher- 
order needs. They usually' hegin with such basic physical needs as food, 
clothing, and shelter and progress U) psychoemotional needs, such as security, 
belonging, self-concept, acceptance, achiexemenl, and competence. For 
Maslow (195-4), the highest need and task is self-actualization, which is 
sometimes referred to as i")ersoiiai autonomy and realization. As individuals 
progress from satisfying physical needs tow ard self-actualization, they become 
in* rcasingh' more human and humane, happy and serene, loyal, friendly, and 
cons<i()us of ci\ ic responsibility. According to Maslow (1954, 149-50), "people 
liv ing at the level of self-actualization are, in fact, found siir »ltaneously to lox e 
iiumankind mo.st and to be the mo.st developed idiosyncratically." In this 
schema, learning is a ve^^' high-order need and skill (Combs and vSnygg 1959; 
Maslow 1954). 

Typically, educational programs designed an)und developmental hierar- 
chies of needs tend to progress from simple to complex, from concrete to 
abstract, from parts to whole. It is a common pattern ol^serxed in mo.st .school 
programs, both acro.ss grades and throughout subjects within grades. It is often 
called the ' ex [landing spiral" ap|>roach to curriculum design. Its ////e^/rap- 
[iroach to organization is similar to many other ways in which mainstream 
culture conceptualizes and arranges space, relationships, and experiences, 
liowever, this orientation to educational planning and teaching can be prob- 
lematic for ethnically different students who.se cultures do not haw the same 
piMce|)tions of how learning experiences should be sequenced. Some cultmes, 
such as those of Mexican-Americans. Native Hawaiians. and African-Ameri- 
cans, lend to arrange .space and relatiotiships in a circular fa.shion and to deal 
with complexity and simplicity simultaneou.sly. Thus, young Mexican- 
American children are present and pailicipate in adult functions akmg with 
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grown-ups. instead of being separated from tlieni. In sch(.)()Is these students 
are likely to he more ^eskilt in their aj*>proaches to learning — tiiey w ant to see 
the "big picture" first, move sec[uentially from the whole to the parts, and 
combine cognition with emotions. 

Multicultural education does not challenge or contradict any of these 
claims. It contends thai these needs are so closely interwoven with culture and 
ethnicity that they cannot he understood outside of their cultural contexts. 
Multiculturalists also identify asjxrts of dev elopmental needs that can cause 
major misunderstandings, and others that are particularly appropriate for 
culturally pluralistic .sensitivities and interpretations. For example, .security and 
belonging are considered to be prerequisite conditions and major goals to be 
accomplished in order to establish the !x*.st climate for learning in plurali.stic 
classrooms. And. students feel more secure in learning environments where 
they see reflections of them.selves in in.sti actional materials — and where they 
are succe.ssliil. Consequently, .self-concepts of ethnic .students should ix.* 
develojX'd in tandem with academic and subject matter skills. 

\\\ the time many racially, ethnically, culturally, and .socially different 
children begin their formal education, they already have internalized the 
negative \ alues attaclied to their groups and cultures by raci.st and ethnocen- 
tric forces in main.stream .society, i hey arrive at .school only to di.scover that 
there is little oi significance about their gn)ups* heritages, cultures, and 
contributions in the content and climates of learning. Too often the he.st-ca.se 
.scenario is that cultural diversity is ab.sent or invisible; the worst -ca.se .scenario 
is that it is actively resi.sted and denieci. Feelings of isolation, alienation, anger, 
and helplessness result. Schools do not present caring and suj")portive climates 
conduciv e to maximum learning for all students when their programs and 
personnel ignore. di.stoH. or demean culturally plurali.stic identities, cultures, or 
experiences. As .students* .sen.se of seltliood is diminished, there is a corre- 
s[X)ncling decline in feelings of competence and in the lVec|uency and c|uality 
of partic ipation in the in.structional process. 

In addition, .students may exjUM'ietue .stress and anxiety in the routine 
operations ol* cla.ssrooms bccau.se the expectations and climate are seiy 
dillerent from those of their cultural communities. These mismatches create 
feelings of uncetiainty. insignificance, frustration, and incompetence, which in 
turn can lead to tensions and animosities between .students and teachers. The 
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crtoit and energy consumed by resoh ing lliese eontliels compete w ith alien- 
lion needed lor academic lasks. Mental energies that might he devoted to 
learning tasks are diveiled to solving these psychological and emotional 
dilemmas. Consequently, engaged time on academic tasks, attention span, 
level of intellectual elTort. and suhsecjUent academic achiexement sutTer. 
Sliidenls in this situation ponder: ' If I act ethnic, I am going to get into trouble 
with teachers, hut if I don't, the other kids from my ethnic group w ill think I 
am a sell-out. What am I to do?" "Why should I tr\' to learn what teachers 
want me to w hen they don't care anything about me?" "Just because Latino or 
X'ietnamese students hang out together, teachers think they are gang 
wai'.nabes and are trying to start trouble, but they don't say anything to White 
kids who do the same thing. Why are they always lacking on us?" Or, "Why 
does the teacher think I should know about a bunch of old Latinos just 
because 1 ha\e a Spanish name? Doesn't she realize how embarrassed I get 
when she starts talking about that stuffs 

Students with these kinds of feelings do not have a strong sense of 
security in their ethnic identity, and they are uncertain about how well they 
are accepted by teachers. The\ feel that they aie being attacked psxchologi- 
callv, or perceive school a,s an alien and hostile en\ ironment. These disposi- 
tions mean that they are not able to concentrate as well as they might on 
academic tnsks. Conversely, the sense of psychological w ell-being that results 
w hen students feel they are valued and cared about and that they belong 
leads lo higher lev els of personal confidence and competence, more learning 
efforts, and greater achievement outcomes. This is the rationale behind the 
multicultural idea that teaching culturally diverse content, perspectives, and 
experiences is e.s.sential to achie\ ing a balanced and high-c|ualily education for 
all .students. 

\\ hether the effect is posili\e or negati\e, teachers are 'significant 
otlicrs" to students. Their attitudes toward cultural differences have a profound 
effec! upon both majority and nonmajority .students. Teachers' benign neglect 
of cultural diversity can lead some .students to infer that it is (^f little or no 
importance. Others may take it as personal rejection, causing them to distrust 
teachers or reject all that teachers have to offer in.structionally, for students 
who do not want to acknowledge and appreciate cultural diversity, teachers 
who avoid (^r denigrate it in the cla.ssroom are models of accei^able behavior 
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to Ix,* emulated, Teachers cannot Ix? supportive of the needs and potential of 
culturally diverse students without understanding their cultural values and 
expre.sslve lx.*haviors. They may misinterpret or fail to recognize a cry for help 
that is transmitted in cultural codes, and therefore ignore or mistreat it. For 
instance, some of what educators perceive as "gang wannabe behavior" 
among young teens may be nothing more than students tr>ang to satisfy their 
psychological need to belong and to affiliate with their ethnic identity. Further- 
more, schools' success in maximizing the learning of students from different 
ethnic, social, and racial backgrounds directly reflects the extent to which 
cultural pluralism is incorporated in all aspects of the educational process. This 
is especially true if there is any validity to the arguments that students who 
feel comfortable with who they are learn better, and that multicultural educa- 
tion impro\ es self-concept and self-esteem for diverse learners. 

Identity DevelopmeDt 

ficncfilFriKi^ • 

• Self-acceptance leads to greater 
academic achievement. 

• Improvement of Individual abilities 
enhances personal competence of 
students. 

Identity formation is another major psychological need of individuals that 
is paramoimt to general and multicultural principles of human de\'elopment. It 
has many different dimensions. Among them are uniqueness, self-consistency, 
wholeness, continuity, competency, and psychosocial reciprocity (Conger and 
Petersen i9H'i). In other words, identity development is an interactive process 
involving individual and group, personal and social factors, For individuals to 
be confident and secure in themselves, there needs to be some consistency 
Ix'tween how the\' see themselves and how significant others in their lives 
percei\'e them. 

The point made earlier that educators are significant others to students is 
important here. Iklucators' influence on the identity and academic achieve- 
ment of students is well established in research on teacher attitudes and 
expectations (Ckv)d and brophy 197H), Students for whom teachers have high 
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achiex'cinenl expectations and personal acceptance tend to do much l>eller in 
academic performance, as well as in social adjustment to school rules. Unfor- 
tunately, many teachers have negative attitudes toward, and low expectations 
for, students of color and of po\'erty^ These can be accounted for, in part, by 
the fact that there is a growing scxrial gap between students and teachers. 
Teachers in the United States are predominantly European- American, middle 
class, female, in their mici-40s, highly educated (having master \s degrees or the 
equivalent), and living in suburbs or small communities bordering large cities. 
By comparison, the student population is increasingly composed of children of 
color, poor children, immigrants, speakers of languages other than English, 
and children who live in large urban areas i Status of the American School 
Teacher \992.: Sumi 1993)- The absence of shared living experiences and 
points of reference is a serious obstacle to successful teaching and learning. 
Complicating the situation further is the fact that teacher preparation programs 
still do not prov ide enougti training in multicultural education and ethnic 
diversity to build strong cultural bridges Ixnween students and teachers. Thus, 
too many teachers arriw in classrooms with negative, l)iased, or confused 
attitudes about cultural diversity, and they have expectations of low perfor- 
mance for some groups and high anxiety and low confidence levels alx)ut 
teaching multicultural education. These factors generate instructional behaviors 
that have long-range effects on how African-American, Nativ e American, 
Latino, Asian-American, and European- American students perceive themselves, 
their personal worth, and their academic competence — that is. their individual 
self-concepts, ethnic and cultural identities, and .school achievement, Eeelings 
of superiority among European-American students may be inadvertently 
reinforcL^d; Japanese- and Chinese-American students may feel pressure to liv e 
up to the image of themselves as the "model minority ' who are never di.sci- 
plinan' problems and always do well academically; and African-Americans 
may feel that academic failure is a foregone conclusion regardless of how hard 
they try to achieve. 

To a large degree*, educators' conceptions of personal identity as part of 
human development, and its place in the educational process, can be traced 
back to Erik Erikson ( 196S). Me placed ideniitv' formation within the frame- 
work of eight major stages of personality development between infancy and 
adulthood. Hicse are summarized in Eigure 3 2. 
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Figure 3.2 Erikson*s Stages of Personality Development 

Identity formation is placed within the framework of eight major stages of personality 
development between infancy and adultnood. 

Source: Based on Erikson. E. H. 1968. Identity, youth, and crisis. New York: Norton. 

I'lrikson suggested lhal "crisis ' is endemic to tlie process of acquiring a 
mature and clarified identity, and such an identity is imperali\e for building a 
psychologically healthy adult personality. It is a crisis hecituse the individual 
has to negotiate and resolve conflicts between shifting internal and external 
demands. The need to resoUe conflicts between an integrated identity and 
role diffusion or confusion is present in ail age groups, but it becomes a major 
issue during adolescence, v/hen students are in middle school or high school. 
It is not until then that indi\ iduals have developed the prerecjuisite physical 
growth, mental maturation, and social responsibility needed to pass success- 
full\- through the crisis of identity. During early adolescence, the entire human 
organism goes through radical changes. It is hardly surprising, then, that 
icientitv lIcn elopnient i^ among them, or that it has many different aspects or 
dimensions. Krikson concluded that the creation of a clarified identit\ is both 
simjile and complex, universal and uni(iue, j^ositive and negative, noniiative 
and deviant. definiti\e and .imbi\alent. autonomous and dependent, coherent 
antl certain, confusing and problematic. It is also affected by gender, nice. 
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class, ethnicity, nationality, iiiicroculture and niacroculture. language, and 
community. A mature, clarified, and integrated identity is tiie foundation in 
which .several other prized principles and goals of education are anchored. 
These include personal liberation, individual empowemient, social con.scious- 
ness and competence, moral conviction and courage, improved academic 
achievement, and .self-actualization. 

Two of the components of identity development that are significant to 
adolescents are personal ego identity and sex-role identity. Publications on 
middle le\ el education and early adole.secnt dcN clopment offer myriad de- 
sci ijMions of how the ix-hav iors and values of young adolescents are governed 
by their need to be accepted, peer pressures. pereei\ ed .self-images, vacilla- 
tions between independencx and dependencx'. and often-exaggerated notions 
of gender attributes. 

As people progress through different .stages c)f ego and gender identity 
development, they become increasingly more competent in coping w ith life, 
.soKing personal and interpersonal problems, and accepting w ho they.are. 
According to Conger and Petersen ( 198-1. 82), lho.se w ho achieve a .strong 
clarified identity aie. 



iiMy to he more aiitofionioiis, less defKnuknit oh the news 
of others, ntore coni/)/ex in their thinhins^. /ess constricted, 
more resistant to stress, cmd more crentire. . . . They are 
also iikely to show a ^i^reater capacity for intimacy with 
same- and opposite-sex peers, a more confident sexual 
identity a more posit ire self -concept, a higher lei vl (f 
moral reason in^il, and greater cnltural sophistication. . 
In addition, they tend to he hetter liked hy their peers, 
especially hy those who hare achiei ed a stron}.^ sense <f 
identify theniselivs. 



( iiVen these j^ositive effec ts, it is under.standable that teachers of both 
general education and multicultural education place heavy eni|'>hasis on 
lieljiitig students de\elop a |X)sitive .self-conccjM. self-esteem, and .self-image. 
It also explains w hy the theme. "Who am I,'* un ob\ ious component of 
curriculum lor the K-,^ grades, is an issue of utnio.sl impoilance in all school- 
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ing. While the eariier grades explore this question on a personal or primordial 
level, other grades examine it on a broader scale. Thus, when students are 
studying U.S. history, world cultures, and comparative literatures, the issue of 
identity as a memlx.T of a group, a nation, a culture, and the world is the 
common point of analysis. 

Multiculturalists suggest that there is another component of identity that 
is equally as important as personal self-concept and gender Erikson (1968) 
identified it in discussions of how his model operates when applied to African- 
Americans. This factor is ethnicit). As individuals from different ethnic groups 
and cultural backgrounds grapple with imiversal questions — "Who am I?" 
"How did I come to he?" and "What might I Ixfcome?" — they cannot avoid 
reflecting on what it means to htt African- American. Iliiropean-American, 
Asian- American. Latino, or Native American. For students from these groups, 
fashioning a positix e and clear ethnic identity is often complicated by the fact 
that society and schools frequently ignore or demean their ethnic groups and 
heritages. There is not a wide variety of easily accessible models — significant 
ethnic others — to use as yardsticks in constructing their own ethnic identity. 
Conse(|uently, the journey toward ethnic self-acceptance can be frustrating, 
and even agonizing. Once schools and teachers accept ethnicity and culture as 
legitimate elements of psychological and educational development, adults can 
intervene appropriately to assist students through the process. 

Boykin ( 1986) .suggested that African -Americans experience a "triple 
(juandar^'" in constructing their ethnic identity and achies ing in .school. They 
have to negotiate in three realms of experience simultaneously — the main- 
stream culture, their ethnic cultures, and the culture of membership in an 
oppressed and marginalized minority. Hoykin's ideas apply to other ethnic 
groups of color as well. Individuals engaged in the resolution of these i.ssues 
pa.ss through developmental stages and secjuences that approximate models of 
other types of identity formation (Hrikson l%8: Marcia 1980) with similar 
results. These stages are assigned different labels, but the traits and effects are 
basically the same. 

Huch stage of ethnic identity development has its own di.stinguishing 
characteri.stics; there are also .stylistic differences in making decisions, solving 
problems, processing information, and translating values into expressive 
beliaviors. hi other words, there is a strong correspondence between stages of 
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ethnic identity and dttTerent ways of \'aluing, being, and Ix'having. Generally, 
the pattern of ethnic identity development begins with feelings of unaware- 
ness. denial, or disaffiliation. lndi\'iduals either are not conscious of what it 
means to be Kuropean-American, African-American, Japanese-American, or 
Puerto Rican. or they have distorted notions about these ethnic identities. 
These distortions may take the form of ethnocentrism ("My ethnic group is 
IXftter than everv'one else's"); assuming that everyone feels the same way 
about their ethnic group; feeling shame and embarrassment about member- 
ship in particular groups; and making deliberate efforts to deny one's ethnic 
identity. 

From here, growth toward ethnic clarification and acceptance progresses 
through (Da questioning stage where different bases for dctemiining ethnic 
identity are sought, to (2) tnang out new notions of ethnic identity, to 
(3) achieving genuine acceptance of ethnicity, based on a thorough under- 
standing of what it means personally, individually, socially, and collectively. As 
indi\ iduals ad\ ance through the stages they become increasingly competent in 
areas such as self-acceptance, academics, interpersonal relations, and social 
adaptations. These growth patterns have iK^en described in detail by several 
researchers whose work focused primarily on groups of cok)r, including 
Atkinson. Morten, and Sue (1979), Berzonsky and Sullivan (1992). Cro.ss 
( 1991 ), Gay ( 1985; 1987). Phinney ( 1989; 1992), and Streitmatter ( 1989), Helms 
( 1990) and Tatum ( 1992) modified Cross's ethnic identity de\'ek)pment model 
and applied it to Kuropean-American .students. They found similar results with 
re.spect to how individuals* attitudes toward and interactions with other ethnic 
groups change as their own ethnic .self-identity becomes increasingly clarified. 
Thus, factors of race and eth^nicity are as important to the formatk)n of a 
dear and healthy identity as are individual personality traits and .sexuality. 
Multicultural educatio!! is helpful both in understanding the.se factors and 
responding to them by designing in.structional programs and practices. Self- 
concept, ethnic identity, and a sease of personal competence, all part of the 
identity development process, are too important in their own right, as well as 
in their effects on academic performance, to be ignored or left to happen- 
stance. This is why multicultural education contends that ( 1) achieving educa- 
tional ec|uity and excellence is inextricably interrelated with culturally rL\spon- 
sive teaching, and (2) understanding ethnicity and culture is es.sential to 
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maximizing the luimaii dcwlopmciit oi' c ulturally different students. 

Individuality and Dniversality 

CcDcralPriBtiiiles: 

• Individual differences in human 
growth and development are normal. 3 1 

• Human dignity must be respected. Tit 



There are both similarities and 
differences among individuals and 
groups. 

Individual learning styles and 
preferences should be 
accommodated. 



Specialists in human development agree that the patterns of growth are 
the same for everyone. l)ut that no indi\idual experiences them in exactly the 
same way as another. This fact causes educators to empliasi/e the simulta- 
neous uni(|ueness and universality of student growth and development. 
Similarities in developmental needs and differences in indi\'idual abilities give 
credence to the idea tiiat education is a personal, as well as a group, process, 
hi order to implement this, there must be i}istnii:lk>}Uil rdhcihility trithi)i a 
loiijicd fmnicirork of hitman ^iirotrth (oul dcrelopnicnt. 

Gardner ( further explored these concepts in relation to intelli- 
gence, hitelligence. which he defined as "the ability to solve problems, or to 
create products, that are vaiueti within one or more cultural settings" (Gardner 

X). is not monolithic, univ ersal, or transcendent of cultural boundaries, 
hisiead. like other dimensions of iumian development, it has multiple content, 
forms, and expressions that become meaningful irithin situational and 
cultural contiwts. ]\c identified sev en intelligences ': linguistic, musical, 
logical-malhenKitical. spatial, bodily-kinesthetic, and intra- and interpersonal 
competencies, l-ach employs different means of accjuiring or transmitting 
information, selecting materials to be mastered, determining ways of learning, 
and choosing the particular learning site of (Ciardner I993>. Hducational 
programs and instructional strategies must do likewise if they are to capitalize 
on the slrengliis of students, compensate for their weaknesses, expand their 
intellectual iiori/cMis, and help them maximi/e their human potentiai. 
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Intelligences should he perceived as interactions hetween certain indi- 
vidual procliv ities on the one hand, and the opportunities and constraints that 
characterize particular settings on the other (Gardner 1993). Multicultural 
educators add that the criteria used to deterniine intelligence, and areas ot 
intelligence dominance, are culturally determined as well. The importance that 
mainstream society attaches to linear, rational, and analytical thinking culti- 
vates logical-mathematical intelligence. This focus fits well with the form- 
standardized tests— used most often to measure both intellectual potential and 
performance. Since African-American culture is anchored in relational logic 
and oral, musical, and performance traditions, it is not surprising that its 
members exhibit high le\ els of musical, bodily-kinesthetic. and interpersonal 
intelligences. Many authors, for example. Gay and Baber (198^): Heath ( 19H9); 
King and Mitchell ( 1990): Kochman (19S2): and Pasteur and Toldson ( 1982), 
have presented detailed and vivid descriptions of these. It should not be too 
.surprising that these kinds of skills are not highl>' valued, transferable to 
school settings, or assessed by standardized tests, given tlie dominant \alue 
orientation of schcK)ls. ruiiherinore. how the abilities of .some individuals are 
expressed behaviorally can differ markedly from those of others who hax e 
similar competencies but are from differcMit ethnic and cultural backgrounds. A 
case in }X)int is the test performance of Furopean-American, Japanese-Ameri- 
can, and Chinese-American students. On many of the measures of academic 
achievement, such as the National Assessment of Educational Progress ( NAUP), 
these students have similar overall performance profiles. Howeser. specific 
differences within these patterns exist. Japanese-American and Chinese- 
American students lend lo perform better than l-uropean-American students on 
malhemalics but not as well on verbal abilities (NCHS 1993: Applebee. Langen 
and Mills 1986). 

Another indication that intelligence is contextual is the fad that compe- 
tence in one selling does not necessarily transfer to other settings. Many 
examples are reported in eilinographic studies dial describe llie high levels of 
competence exhibited by African-American, Latino, and Native American 
Mudenls in various roles within their cultural communities, but not demon- 
strated in the school em ironinenl. One example is communicative and 
interpersonal skills Lunong c ullural and ethnic peers. Students who are very 
lluenl and adejM in expressing their ideas and thoughts outside of school 
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cannot write a coherent paragraph in the classroom. Other graphic descrip- 
tions or this phenomenon have emerged from studies of Native Hawaiian and 
Native American students by Hoggs. Watson-Gegeo, and McMillen (1985): 
Cazden, John, and Hymes ( I98S): and Trueha, Guthrie, and Au (1981). When 
the styles of learning in school were adjusted to be more similar to those u.sed 
in their homes, students wlio were failing in school did a complete turnabout 
and performed ver>' well on academic tasks. The co///t^/// of their intelligence 
did not change at all: what changed were the contextual hciors and frame- 
works provided for the students to demonstrate their intelligence. 

It is imperative, then, io include sitiuition and context, along with 
miiltiplicitw in educational plans designed to reflect and complement the 
intelligences of different students. Educators must recognize that the stnic- 
tures, forms, and procedures through which students are expected to demon- 
strate their abilities may obscure, rather than elucidate, intelligence. Stated 
somewhat differentK', the problems that culturally different students have with 
achieving success in school may be more procedural than intellectual. They 
may have the knowledge, or the capability to learn, but may not know how to 
transmit it through the methods used in schools. This phenomenon is analo- 
gous to the degree of understanding and the le\ el of production in second 
language learning. Many Hnglish speakers learning French as a second lan- 
guage ma\' he ai)le to read and understand more than is evident in their 
French //^Yi'///;//,^ (T/ N/;ir/^?/;/^(, capabilities. And just ix'cause limited English 
proficiency (LEP) or dialect speakers have not mastered the form of standard 
English communication does not mean that they are not intelligent. The.se 
"situational ( ompetences * unTcrscore the need for teachers to use many 
different instructional techni(|ues that are culturally sensitive to lap the various 
intellectual abilities of students. 

I'nderstanding the concept of situational competence should prevent 
educ ators from assuming that just because culturally different students do not 
demoastrate intelligetice according to school standards, they are not intelli- 
gent. It should also lead to a greater appreciation of the ways different cul- 
tures characteri/.e, celebrate, and award intelligence. More will be saki about 
this in Chapter S, w here learning and leaching styles are discussed. 

c:onventi()nal educational thought contends that schooling must celebrate 
personal unkincness but treat all students the same. This is po.ssible Ixvause 
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every person is a human l')eing but is unique in specitic development, menial 
abililies. social and emotional behavion and loial personality. As LetVaneois 
(19HH. 122) explained; 

\\'ec(re not products of a single hlucpnnt. put through the 
same assembly li)u\ ami appealing, ulentical a}i(l fully 
formed ready to learn, on the educational scene. Rather, 
each of us is a unique model — a finction of different 
genetic recipes and different enrironmental forces. 

At the same time, all of iis are. in some ways, like evers'one else. We 
share certain elements of the human blueprint of attributions* growth, and 
developmental traits. This is why so many teachers resist sugge.stions that 
ethnic and cultural differences should be di.scussed openly in cla.ssrooms. Yet, 
real individual and group differences are apparent in all levels of life and 
living, ,Mi -Students have intellectual ability, but the level and kind differ. 
Hvep/one learns to speak a language, but obviously not always Hnglish, let 
alone the .same dialect of English, .Ml children have families, but what con.sti- 
lutes a family differs by ethnic, .social, and cultural group. All group>. have 
.standards of acceptable and unacceptable behavior in .social interaclkms, but 
the sjX'cific ways in which these are enforced through .sanctions and celebra- 
tions vaiy greatly. All groups lia\e criteria for success, but the content n\ 
success is culturally deterniinetl. Ciiven these differences and similarities, it is 
\iilually impossible that any claim .schools make about facilitating the human 
and individual development of students can be valkl if they do not give 
serious attention to how culture shajx's iiulix itluality and universal humanitv. 

.Multicultural educators agree that developing both intlivitlual and 
universal humanity of students is neccssaiy. but they feel that these (jualities 
cannot be separated from culture. Human beings de\elo|^ personality and 
character through socialization processes that are always framed within 
specific cultural, ethnic, and social contexts. |-\eryone belongs to cultural and 
ethnic gioups. although the t\ pes and inlensii\ ol membership may \ar\ 
widelv. rhesi' uiltural and ethnic affiliations are necessarx for 'lealtln survival 
tdarci.i I9S2), This position is congruent with Dewey's i 189"": P^02) sugges- 
tions thai indixidtials are biological. ps\ diological. and sociological beings. 
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aiul thai none ()rth\\se dimensions ofluiinan potential slioukl he eonipro- 
inised or subordinated to the others. Similarly, the educational process should 
have a biological, psychological, and sociological side. "The child's own 
in.stincts and powers tarnish the material and gixe the stalling point for all 
education. . . . hut we do not know what the.se mean imtil we can tran.slate 
them into their .social equivalents" (Dewey 189*^. -t-'S). 

Multicultural education is an important set of in.striictional techniques for 
tran.slating the "raw material" of individual intellectual potential into '.social 
ecjuivalents ■ for .students from different ethnic groups and cultural back- 
grounds. It uses "culture" and " biology" as ba.ses for ju.sti tying its emphasis on 
using different stnuegies to de\ elop common human (|uaiities. Hmlx'dded in 
this emphasis is the nt)tion that individual \ alues. attitudes, and potentials are 
expre.s.sed in actual beha\ iors that \ ar\ w ideK because the\' are shaped by an 
interaction of i^iological inheritance, .social experiences, and cultural condition- 
ing. Culture is a critical screen for etlucators to u.se in understanding all 
dimensions of human development and understanding w hat they imply for 
designing and implementing educational pR)grams. For example, the cultural 
backgrounds of Native .American .students, which give priority to the group 
over the indiv idual, may inhibit the initiative and competitiveness that educa- 
tors culti\ate and reward in schools. Their culture s conceptions of time atul 
harmony with nature may lead to a fjace in perl( Mining tasks that teachers 
\ iew as 'reluctLmce" or 'nonengagement. ' Teachers, using their own cultural 
ien.ses to interpret the behavior, might belie\e that students are not motivated, 
or that they don't take responsibility for their own learning. 

W hile this tendency It) generalize tMie s own \ alues and methods to 
others is understandable, in culturally diverse classrotMUs it can be de\aslating 
to the success of teaching and learning. It ignores the fact that people are 
much more tluui mere biological organisms or e\en unitjue indi\ iduals: they 
are culluntl beings and members of groups (Kallen IVIore them in lime, 

within them in ((uality. and surrounding ihem in inllueiice are their aiueslors. 
relaii\es. and kin. It is wilhin this historical, interpersonal, and cultunil context 
lhal students li\(\ \alue. and acc|uire identity. It is also where and how they 
come closer lo capiiali/ing on their personal strengths ami ma\iini/ing their 
human poteniial. W'ithoul a ( ullural Iramework to provide applied meaning to 
raw. undilferenli.iled poleniiak indi\ idualily and humanity are mere theoretical 
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abstractions, if not complete illusions. Therefore, teachers need to understand 
how biological, sociological, liereditar^', and environmental factors combine to 
shape the uniqueness and humanity of every individual student, and how 
instructional programs should reflect these understandings, 

A companion explanation to culture, for using diversity in curriculum 
and instruction, is biological inheritance, IVlu It icultura lists remind us that no 
two humans are biologically identical, just as no two individuals are culturally 
and socially identical. This is a hallmark feature of humans. Therefore, treating 
students the same while recognizing individual differences is literally and 
practically impossible on all counts. Philosophically and conceptually, these 
two ideas are not reconcilable when the standard of samene.ss is the diversity 
and uni([ueness of everyone. The only way to ensure that ever\'one is treated 
the same is to treat eveiyone differently! The degree to which di\'ersity of all 
kinds perxadcs practice is a measure of how cio.se the educational process 
comes to genuinely recognizing the imic[ueness of individuals and the imi\'er- 
.sality of iheir humanity. 

Multicultural education facilitates this proce.ss by introducing dimensions 
of individuality and humanity tliat are nested in ethnicity, race, social da.ss. 
culture, language, historical experiences, and national origins. Heretofore. 
the.se factors have not been adecjuately considered in educational decision 
making, Vet. they increa.se the validity, relevance, and effectiveness of the 
educational process for all .students, including lho.se from oppressed ethnic 
and cultural groups in the l -nited States as well as tho.se from Huropcan- 
American. middle-class, mainstream groups who are \'iciinuzed by fal.se 
notions about the superiority and uniwrsality of their culture. 

Reflections and Applicalions 

The undeniable fact of life is that people are diffei'ent. This is an inherent 
part of their lunnaii inheritance. The sources of these differences van" widely, 
as do their manifestations in altitudes, values, behaviors, and learning poten- 
tials, f actors central to this variability are biological heredity, cultural .socializa- 
tion, contextual .settings, and developmental rates, but the.se differences are 
not nece.s.sarily disacUantages or limitations that restrict or minimize learning. 
The\ are po.silive attributes that can be u.sed to translate general princij)lcs into 
j'>ractical po.ssil'>ilities of specif ic groups and to setve as benchmarks of the 
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quality of educational programs and expericna-s for all students. 

Both general education and multicultural educntion agree on certain 
basic principles of human development: 

1. Development is holistic and universal, but not uniform; that is, all 
parts (physical, mental, social, moral) of the human organism are 
engaged at the same time but progress does not occur at the same 
rate; 

2. Development follows a continuous, orderly, and progressive se- 
quence; and 

3. As the dex'elopmental process adx ances, i nd i \' id ua Is become increas- 
ingly more independent, confident, capable, and complex in aca- 
demic, personal, and social skills. 

Whereas general education theory approaches human de\'elopmental 
factors at high lexels of conceptual and generalized abstraction, multicultural 
education interprets them operationally and w ith greater contextual specificity. 
These patterns of growth haw important implications for providing quality 
educational programs and practices for students in a culturally pluralistic 
society. To make educational experiences developmentall>' appropriate and 
maximally relevant for U.S. students, they need to be culturally pluralistic and 
sensitive to the div ersity of needs, skills, interests, and growth rates inherent in 
the human condition. 

These realizations are part of the underlying reasoning for the priority 
that general education gives to teaching the whole child by matching curricu- 
lum and instruction to the developmental readiness levels of .students and by 
using instructional .strategies that have multiple sen.soiy appeal and a variety of 
learning outcome potentials. In multicultural education, the.se ideas forin the 
foundation for using alternative instructional means to achieve common 
learning outcomes, placing general principles of pedagogy into the framework 
of cultural diversity, and matching teaching techniques with culturally different 
learning .styles. All of these ideas offer promising po.ssibilities for translating 
the principles of child-centered, dewlopmentally appropriate, and relevant 
education into a variety cjf cla.s.sroom practices for children who dilfer in many 
xvays — biologically, psychologically, .soc ially, and culturally. 
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Mpies of Humao Growth and Developme^ 



The different perceptions and principles of human growth and develop- 
ment presented in this chapter haw niany implications for teaching and 
learning. Some of these w ere stated explicitly and others indirectly. Now is the 
time for you to think about other practical applications. The following acti\i- 
ties offer some possibilities and may generate others, 

1. Review the -InsentorN' of Personal Development Techniques'' that you 
began to develop at the beginning of this chapter (page 65). In view 
of the insights you ha\ e gained from reading this chapter rex'ise, 
refine, or ewn replace your in\'entor\* and make it more culturally 
sensitive. 

2. Consult a de\ elopmental or educational psychology textbook to 
identify general characteristics attributed to different age groups, such 
as N'oung childhood (3-S years old), middle childhood (6-9 years old), 
early adolescence (10-14 years old), late adolescence, and young 
adulthood. Select for study one age group appropri:-' ^ to your teach- 
ing assignment. Analyze the list of traits to determine how much or 
how little of it is sensitiv e to cultural differences in developmental 
patterns, (choose a specific ethnic or cultural group in your school, 
such as European-. African-. Filipino-. Appalachian-. Hmong-. or 
Mexican-American, on which to focus. Observe students from this 
group for a gi\'en period of time (one or two weeks) to see if or how 
ihey manifest the characteristics attributed to their age group. Based 
on what \'ou see. either (a) re\'ise the list of characteristics to reflect 
your ()bser\ atk)ns or (b) currently contextualize the traits by providing 
a behav ioral example of how they are expressed or demonstrated by 
the students you observed, 

3. Ask students in your class to develop an **I am " portrait of 

themselves by using descriptive adjectives such as "I am imaginative, 
inspiring, curious, energetic." Then have them create a visual image of 
their self-portrait, such as a photo essay, collage, videotape presenta- 
tion, or painting. Compare the portraitures to see if there are any 
discernible differences by ethnicity or gender. 

4. Assess how your school transmits messages about the development of 
individuality and the humanity of students through its institutional 
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'•s>'mbols and signs. " Examine such things as the school's motto, song, 
decorations, rules of decorum, award ceremonies, and disciplinary^ 
policies. What kinds of values are eml>edded in these ' symbols and 
signs7 To what extent do they reflect cultural diversity? How can 
these signs and symbols be changed or extended to convey the idea 
that different types of ethnicity and elements of cultural socialization 
are valued contributors to indi\'idual and human de\'eIopment? If you 
teach in the fourth grade or above, you could have your students 
participate in this activity as well. 

5. Read further about ethnic identity deN clopment in order to identify 
and descrilK* the different stages of the prcKess. for example. Gay 
( 198S). Phinney ( 1989), and latum ( 1992). Use the stage descriptors to 
create an ()bser\'ation scale, Clioose two ethnic groups in your school 
to ()bser\'e. and see how they exhibii the ethnic identity stages. Then, 
(a) list .some descriptive behaviors for each .stage as expressed by the 
.students from each of the ethnic groups \'ou cho.se to oKserx e: (b) 
compare the two groups to determine stage dominance, and differ- 
ences and similarities in types of Ix'hax iors within .stages; and (c) 
think aiK)ut some ways your .school's programs and procedures can 
Ix- modified to be more responsi\'e to the general characteristics of 
each stage of ethnic identity-, and the specific beha\'ioral expressions 
of the .students you ()b.ser\'ed. 
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Principles for Democratic Citizenship 

Democracy and excellence are compatible. Education is their broker Democracy is the 
rule of citizens, and citizens alone are free. For citizens are self-conscious, critical 
participants in communities of common speech, common value, and common work 
that bridge both space and time. As freedom yields community, so the forms of 
community and commonality alone yield freedom. Education makes citizens; only 
citizens can forge freedom. Democracy allows people to govern themselves; indeed, it 
insists that they do so. Education teaches them the liberty that makes self -government 
possible. 

(Barber 1992. 265) 

Kducation is supposed to senc the population for whom it is designed 
and ilie society in which it exists. \n the United States, this means the educa- 
tional process should he cleniocratic 'm structure, purpose, content, and 
character. Tiie same principles and ideals attributed to our political system of* 
democracN' appl\' to education as well, just as the government is considered to 
he of. i>y. and for the ix^oj^le. education should have similar characteristics 
and intentions: to embody the heritages and legacies of the people: to he 
determined and controlled by the people: and to ser\*e the needs and interests 
of the people. The operative cjuestion binding general education and 
multicultural education e(|ually to these concepts is. Who are the people? 

If you arc not already familiar with them, find out the ethnic, gender, 
age. and social class profiles of our country 's genenil and school populations. 
A good source for this information is the Statistical Ahstmct of the ruited 
States. pui>lished yearly b\- the Bureau of the Census. Another source is Ihe 
Conditioti oJ iiducatioiL an annual publication by the I'nited States Depart- 
ment of Hducation. Office of Hducational Research and hiiprovement. Ciom- 
pate these figures lo those for your own local schools and community. 

1*he social ser\ ice goals of education are designed to prepare students 
for their citizenship roles and resj^onsihililies in society. They are shaped by a 
set of dual-foaised kuutions that inclutle adaptation and intiov ation; affirma- 
tion and reformaiioti; continuiiv and change: transmission and transformation: 
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promoting ideals and understanding realities; teaching the special one and the 
common many. These purposes establish close and reciprocal relationships 
between personal and social development, individuals and groups, and 
principles of genera! and multicultural education. Roughly sfxjaking, principles 
of general education for citizenship provide the valuative contextual frame- 
workiox citizenship education, while multicultural education offers specific 
textual references for their application. Schools evoke the democratic values of 
the countr^^ when they promise a free, equal, and excellent education for all 
students. Multicultural education applies these values specifically to culturally 
different students by establishing conditions of excellence and equity for 
educational materials, experiences, and outcomes for Latino, Native American, 
Asian-American, African-American, and European-American students, as well as 
for our .society, The ultimate ideal of both general and multicultural education 
is to create an educational foundation for an open, equal, moral, and just 
.society for everx'one. However, suggestions of how this ideal should be 
operatic )nulized differ both within and among various groups of general and 
multicultural educators. 

Tiiis ciiapter is organi/.ed into tv\'o major parts. The first pro\ ides a 
conceptu.il framework for imderstanding the source and focus of principles of 
education for citizenship and socialization. The .second deals with the specific 
princijMes of citizenship education listed in Table 1.2 in Chapter 1 (see page 
22). Tiiis discussion is organized according to three major themes represented 
by tiie.se principles: the h^bt to an education, conscience and comnnniit\\ and 
represental ion and participation. The discussion of each theme begins with 
slioilened versions of the principles from Table 1.2 and their multicultural 
translations. These are followed by a tletailed analysis. 

CoflceptualContours 

Obsen ations matle by John Oewey almost 100 years ago in My 
Peda^o^ic (jvedi WP) capture the flax'or and significance of the social and 
civic value commilnietits or principles of I'.S. education. Dewey extended 
lhe.se 20 \ ears later in Democracy and l:dncation ( 1916). Another influential 
and itiformalive classic reference on the basic prificiples of l-.S. education is 
Philip Plienix's P.ducalion and the domnuni (rood published in 1%1. Althougii 
tiie.se books were written many years ago. I he ideas they present are .still 
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relevant today. They are both tinwly-dnd timeiesa — of particular relevance to 
the specific time and context in which they are initiated, as well as transcen- 
dent of any given temporal or environmental context, and therefore apropos 
to all. For these reasons, Dewey and Phenix are referenced frequently in es- 
tablishing the parameters of principles of education for democratic citizenship. 

Two themes in Dewey's and Phenix 's works comprise the heart of 
educational principles for citizenship: socicilitydnd democracy. According to 
Dewe>', individuals are social beings with a natural need for community, and 
society is an organic union of these individuals. But, society and community 
are not achieved merely by having people live in close physical proximity to 
each other; rather, they result from the existence of common purposes and a 
commitment to act collahoratix'ely to accomplish them. None of this is possible 
without some compromise between different interests, groups, and individu- 
als. Similar ideas are espoused by proponents of cultural pluralism and multi- 
cultural education. They suggest that sinipiy because many different groups 
live in the United States, this does not mean that they are strongly connected 
to each other or that feelings of affiliation among them will develop automati- 
cally. Creating a coiiesix e society out of this countr>''s incredible diversity 
requires knowledge, skills, and v alues that can. and should, be taught. 

The process and product of education for democracy should always 
have a social and experiential dimension. Oewey ( I9I6, 7) explained: 

\()t only (Iocs social life detmtnd teaching ctfid learning 
for its own permanence, hut the refy process (filling 
together educates, it enlarges and enlightens ex[x*rience: it 
stimulates and enriches imagination: it creates responsi- 
bility for accuracy and riridness (f statement a fid thought. 

Punliermorc. education acts as an agency for the formation of individual 
character traits that arc compatible wiih societal norms: transmits the cumula- 
tive knowledge and \ alues of civilization: develops social con.sciousne.ss; and 
is the ultimate means of continuous social progress and reconstruction. 
However, education's social processes and hinctions have no definite meaning 
until the contexts in which they operate are identified and the kind of society 
we desire is defined. Thus, the knowledge base of a pluralistic society that 
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recognizes that all segments of its population make wonliy contributions is.^ 
ver\' different from one that is nionocultural. 

To say that education is a social function is to acknowledge from the 
outset some of its major distinguishing traits. First, its specific details will var\' 
according to the nature of the context and the quality of life of the groups for 
which it is intended (Dewey 1916). Second, education is not a neutral or 
objective enterprise in content, form, or function. .\\\ of its dimensions are 
influenced by certain cultural values and conv ictions about what is important 
to know and to ix*ct)me. and why. 

The priority' we gi\ c to indi\ idual effon and competition in learning 
reflects the ci Uural values of the rugged individualism, the work ethic, and the 
autonomy of mainstream society. Cagan ( UPH. 229) presented a powerful 
explanation of this point: 

Perhaps no other aspect ofAnierkcDi social thoii^>ht and 
culture is as uiclely acknowledged and deeply felt as that of 
i)ulindualiS}n. We moral and political phmacy of the 
individual over thcgrouj) is often presented as the corfier- 
stone (f democratic society. Personal lihetiy. indiridual 
iiiitiative, and the private search for happiness are values 
and ideas deeply rooted in the fabric (f American society: if 
they do not accurately rejlect the realities of life in this 
country they do represent its ideal {lescript ion. Americans 
haie always valued the freedom to pursue their own inter- 
ests and the ability to attain persona/ ^i^oals through their 
own efforts, even whe>i these are more apparent than real. 

It is not surprising that people who worked hard to attain an industrial 
and technok)gically advanced society place a high value on work, punctuality, 
and orderliness: nor is it surprising tluit these values would become a major 
pan of the education that schools tranhmit to youth as part of their .socializa- 
tion for r.S. citizenship (Taba UX)2). The problem lies in assuming that these 
\alues and standards are the besi there is* and are uni\ersally correct for 
evervone. Teac hirig soc ial values is a lutidatnental obligation and action of 
education. The challenge for sc hools is teaching values that include the 
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x icvvpoints and experiences of the full range of ethnic and cultural groups that 
comprise the United States. 

For Phenix ( 1961 ) the most important educational \ alues for democratic 
hving were the pursuit of goodness and laith, and excellence in Ixnng and 
doing for both indi\ iduals and society. Within this framework, democracy is 
more of a standard of living and a moral imperati\ e for beha\'ior than it is 
simply a politicLil system. Phenix (1961) noted that it refers to all aspects of 
' life, the establishment of universal principles of conduct, and the belief that 
eveiyone is woiihy. Democracy is ec|uitable and promotes just behaviors that 
insure that no individuals or groups will arbitrarily and capriciously exercise 
power and control o\ er others. It represents rule b\- the laws of ethics and 
moralit\-. It also incorporates a devotion to freedom, equalit\', and excellence 
in all human endeavors. The pivotal v alues of excellence to be developed in a 
demcKracy are intelligence, conscience, creativity, and communit\-. 

l)ewe\- ( 1916. 101 ) added that democracy is "primarily a nicxle of 
associated living, of conjoint communicated experience.'' Its hallmark traits are 
the existence of shared common needs and interests, diversity of motivation 
and variation in responsive behaviors, mutuallv' supportive relatioaships, and 
continuing chimges in social habits to proiiune the common good. 

Banks's ( 199.^) and Sleeter and Grant's ( 198S) descriptions of 
multicultural education are similar to Phenix's and Dewey's descriptions of 
democracy. Himks ( 1993) v ievved multicultural education as a concept, move- 
ment, and process designed to deliver equal educational opponunities to all 
students. It is a visionarv* goal bv which school practice can be directed, 
guided, and evaluated. Sleeter and Grant (I9S8, rS) perceived multicultural 
educatioii as *-a different orientation toward the whole education prcxvss." 

These values form the American creed as embodied in such preeminent 
documents as the Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion, and Abraham Lincoln's Cietiysburg Address. They are universal ethical 
guidelines for living together in society. Their universalitv' derives from their 
relev ance and appeal to all humans and from their potential to elicit everv' 
person's loyalty (IMienix U)61), In practice, however, the.se values appear in a 
wide variety of forms, actions, and expressions. What is good, true, right, just, 
and excellent is determined within particular situations and contexts, rather 
ihan in cosmic abstractions. Herein lies a critical connection between general 
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education and multicultural education. 

Education as a Basic Right 

• Bveiyonc has a right to a fi^ and ^^^^^^I^^^^^^^H^ 

pubitc education. I 

• Education serves society. 

I 

Both iiuilticultiiral and general education believe that a free and public 
education is a right of citizenship and a condition of democracy in the United 
States. As a public enterprise, it is both for and about the masses of the 
people, not simp!>* the privileged few. This means that ever\'one — the com- 
mon folk as well as advantaged individuals — should have equal access to the 
Lx?nefits of education, an unrestricted right to participate and be represented in 
its policies and programs, and shared responsibiIit>- for its support. As a right, 
education should be relevant to and of high c|uality for all citizens and all 
facets of society. It should Ix* realistic, functional, enriching, and enabling. 
GockI education for citizens and societies helps them to be their best in the 
present and to siriw toward an e\en better future. Since culturally different 
individuals fall i ito all categories — citizens, public, common folk, and 
advantaged individuals — t"ducation must also Ik" culturally pluralistic. Other- 
wise, a fundamental right of citizenship is systematically violated. 

Fxkicators who are not committed to cultural div ersity tend to use the 
concept of majority rule to detennine who the public is and to set the stan- 
dards for selecting content and skills to be taught to students. The\- contend 
that since the majority of people in the L-nited States have Kuropean origins, it 
is natural for their cultures and values to establisii the normative standards of 
the national culture and all of its subsidiary* institutions, including schools. 
When people decide to live in a given society, they enter into a tacit social 
contract to live by the rules and angulations of tliat society. In the United 
Slates, a key provision of this contract is tiiat. while minority rights will be 
respected and can Ix.* practiced largely unencumbert^d in prix ate. majority rule 
will pre\ ail in public life. The purpose of education is (o lielp enforce this 
social contract and perpetuate the national culture by socializing all indi\ iduals 
into its common feature;*. In this way. it serws as a national unifien liberator. 
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equalizer, aiul common denominator for all ihc diverse strands of people and 
experiences that comprise the nation (Hutts 1978). Essentially, this is the 
positioti teachers are taking when they proclaim. In school all students need 
to learn how to act and talk properly if they expect to get a job and function 
in society. Culturally different students can practice their native languages and 
lifestyles in private, hut in the public arenas, English and mainstream culture 
should prevail.** 

Multicultural educators do not reject the idea that the majcirity should 
rule, but they do question some commonly held notions. One is the extent to 
which the First Amendment pro\'isions of the Constitution are honored in 
practice. These passages were added to the Constitution to protect minority- 
religions, opinions, and beliefs, and to prevent the majority from becoming 
oppressiv e, dictatorial, and capricious in the exercise of its rights. Thus, if 
majority decisions in society are racist, then they are wrong, and the groups 
negatix ely affected by these actions have the right to seek redress. However, 
tiie historical record of the United States shows that many people who have 
not been targets of oppression and discrimination themselves have sympa- 
thized with oppressed groups and joined ranks with them in their .struggles for 
freedom, equality, and justice. The opposition to slavery and the 196()s Civil 
Rights Movement are graphic examples of these trends. 

The existence of "coalitions among freedom fighters'* prompts a chal- 
lenge to another common interpretation of majority rule — that "majority" is 
always a numerical concept. Multicultural educators contend that, when 
applied to issues of culture and community in pluralistic settings, majority rule 
is more a matter of * plurality of infliience" than numbers. All ethnic, racial, 
social, and ci:ltural groups in the I'nited States ha\'e Ixvn. and are, instrumen- 
tal in shaping its histors', life, and culture. The result is a national majority 
culture that is more a synergy of pluralistic cc Hit ribut ions than the domination 
of European- Americans, e\'en though the contributions and full participation 
of all ethnic groups have not been acknowledged. Cruse (1987) suggested that 
the intent of the school desegrc^gation and broader civil rights mo\'ements of 
the I9()()s was to make society recognize, rc^flect, and accommodate the 
culturally pluralistic composition of all of its component parts. In other words, 
the ideal was for society to be "plural but ec|ual/* Because the people and the 
culture of the Pnited States are a conglomeration of racially, ethnically, 
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culturally, and socially diverse individuals, groups, and influences, tiiis is the 
tnie ' majority" tiiat should govern. 

Kducation in the Tnited States is a public creation, a public mandate, and 
a public scr\ ice. Undeniably, the American I\iblic" is becoming increa.singly 
pluralistic. We saw evidence of this in Chapter 1. To .sen e its constituency 
.-.tdequately, education must likewise be cultunilly plunilistic. In symbol and 
.substance it should con\ e\' to all .students that they and their heritages are 
important components of what constitutes the es.sence of .society's cultures, 
values, and ideals. That is, indi\ iduals from all social clas.ses. and etlinic. 
racial, getuler. language, and cultunil groups ha\'e the right t(^ be \'alidated, to 
have unrestricted access to the full range of opportunities available to citizens, 
and to have a repre.sentatis e \'oice in decisions that affect tlieir li\'es and 
destinies. The ethics and actions the.se values en'gender are nece.ssar>' condi- 
tions for the support and suivival of a democratic .society. As Banks ( 1990. 
211) explained, "'i'o develop a clarified national identity and commitment to 
the nation, groups and indi\ iduals must feel that they are integral parts of the 
nation and national culture." Dewey (I9l(\ 9"'-98) had earlier noted that: 

(ill tuctuhcfs of ihL\i*r()tip mast Iniiv an eqiuihle opportii- 
Hily to rcLViiV cnicl to tahcfroni othcfy. There ninst he a 
lar^^c raricty of shared findcrtctkuuMs and experiences. 
Othenrise, the injluences trhich educate some into 
masters, educate others into slctres. And the experience of 
each party loses in meanhi^ when the free i}iterchan^e (f 
I'atyin}* modes <f life-experience is cnrested. 

Another dimension of the right to education is access to knowledge that 
has value for personal affirmation and .social utility. For the United States, this 
means learning about the cultures, experiences, and lifestyles of others, as 
well as being educated in one s own cultural tradttkms and .styles. This is 
imi^Mlant because it is veiy unlikely that Nouth who are living and working 
today in mononicial or single-ethnic communities will live their adult lives in 
similar .settings. Know ledge about cultural diversitv will .students learn 
how to function better in a pluralistic .societ\'. Another reason for students to 
be sensitized to cultural diversity is the fact tiiat it is already virtually impo.s- 
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siblc tbr any of us to li\ tf a day of our li\'es w ithout being dependent on 
others. Consider, for example, where our ifood, clothing, transportation, 
communication technology', and recreation tools come from. They are both 
miiUiciiltinal wnd hitcniatkniai We use automobile parts made in Germany. 
Korea, and Japan. .Many of our clothes and .shoes (or the raw materials for 
them) are made in Thailand, the Philippines. Korea, Italy, and Brazil. Within a 
given week, most of us are likely to eat sev eral different kinds of ethnic foods 
or visit places w here food is serx ed b\' many ethnically div erse indiv iduals. 
This global interdependence affects the quality of our daily lives. Students 
have the right to know who they are dependent upon for the convenience 
and richness of their ever\ day liv es. They also need to examine critically how 
the policies and practices employed by the Tnited States to meet its needs 
may lead to the exploitation or dislocation of peoples and cultures around the 
vvx )rld. 

For many students who are not fully assimilated into mainstream culture 
and .society, such as African-Americans. Latinos. Asian-Americans, and Native 
AmericLms. the right to a culturally pluralistic education is reinforced by their 
dual or hiciiltiiml kknitity. These students have the right to maintain an 
identification w ith their cultures of origin while simultaneously learning antl 
adopting main.stream cultural values :ind lifestyles. Rameriz and Ca.staneda 
( 19^4) and Darder ( 1991) referred to this as the right of all students to cultural 
clcmocracy. which is a natural corollarv' to and extension of their right to 
political (leniocracw This means accepting the fact that the ways students 
communicate. relLite. value, think, and learn are .stronglv' influenced by their 
ethnic identity, background experiences, and value sy.stems. To learn in 
cducationLil environments — via instructional methods and from curriculum 
materials that are inclusive of their cultural (Mientations and rc'ttect their 
group's contributions—is a birthright of citizenship and a pedagogical mandate 
for education in a culturallv pluralistic society (Darder 1991: Rameriz and 
(:a.staheda Ur^: Shade 19H9). 

.Multiculturalists believe their approach to education can betier prepare 
all .students to live more productive, satisfying, and responsible lives in a 
soc iety and world of increasingly diverse people, languages, and cultures. 
'Hiev- are tools for translating the ideal of democratic rights into instructional 
progran^s for the maximal development of iiidividual abilities and for helping 



students to understand their social responsibilities. Individualistic goals lead to 
personal competence anci confidence that are prerequisites to social and civic 
invoiveiiietit. The social responsibility need is met as students learn about the 
contributions of other groups, understand how the lives of groups and indi- 
viduals are interrelated, and develop x alue commitments and action skills to 
work for the IxMtemienl of society for evcrx'one's benefit. Together these 
learnings create a union oipliinhusdnd iiniim. a pivotal concept in ihe 
democratic social experiment Therefore, the civic, moral, cultural, and peda- 
gogical implications c^f ilie right of all children to a high-quality education 
suggest that multicultural education is indeed the foundatu)n and essence of 
all education for democratic citizensliip. 

Conscience and Conununiti 



• Community building is necessaiy j 
for democracy. Sp-^,? 

• Freedom, equality, and justice 
should be modeled by educa- 
tion. 

• Interdependent relationships are 
understood. 




National unity and a common 
culture are promoted. 



:^ .Cd|i^ unity, 



Implicit in the right to an education was the idea that achie\emeiit ot 
tleniocratic x alues for all citi/ens recjuires a t lear untlerstaiiding that indivitiual 
rights come witii social responsibilities and tliat collectixe action is the best 
way to ensure both. Multicultural education and general education agiee that 
d<'m(>cnicy as a political aiitl social system, as well as a philosophy of living, is 
a nobk' but imperfect experiment. They differ on what are the tiegrees of 
imperfection and where to plate the emphasis and effort of future reform. 
Both recogni/.e that, histoiieally. the gains l .S. society has made toward 
achieving a true democracy have not been accomplished without struggle or 
nuiitiethnic participation. This struggle has alwavs involved (juestions of 
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morality and cooperative group effort: issues of access and equality of oppor- 
tunities; battles between the rights of the few and rights of the many; tensions 
between the individual and the comnumitv; needs to reconcile differences 
with similarities; cjuests for unity in the midst of plurality; and detemiination of 
who controls cultural truths (Barber 1992). Some powerful examples of 
struggles that illustrate iunv conscience and comnumitv come together in 
efforts to acliie\'e democratic ideals are the Ci\'il Rights Movement and the 
gender liberatic^n mcn ement. 

Many contradictions and inconsistencies continue to exist between tiie 
ideal of democracy and its practiced realities. Alarming rates of racial and 
gender prejudices and inequities in educational, econ()mic, and political 
opportunities permeate tiie entire fal)ric of society. Phenomenal progress is 
being made in medical science technolog\', extending longevity and improving 
the quality of life, yet incredibly high numbers of people die or are unhealthy 
becau.se tliey cannot affoal e\'en basic medical care. Tiie United States is a 
world leader in the production and consumption c^f goods and ser\ ices, but 
many females and people from groups of color cannot earn enough money to 
li\e comfortable, secure, and dignified lives. Hducation has tiie obligation to 
prepare students to critically question inequities; to be morally outraged and 
intolerant of all forms of oppression, exploitation, and injustice; to understand 
the nature and effects of these problems — personally, nationally, and globally; 
lo realize that their personal li\ es and the fate of .society are inextricably 
intenvoven; and to engage in const ructi\ e actions to eliminate all restrictions 
on indiv idual rights and social possibilities. When ingrained, these attitudes, 
\ alucs, and skills create the kind (if critical inquiiy, ci\'ic responsibility, and 
communal interdependence that are essential to the preseivation and exten- 
sion of democracy. 

Not oiiK' does true democracy recjuire a foundation of shared \alues, 
experiences, and visions, but it depends upon shared moral convictions and 
ethical obligations as well. Freedom, e( quality, justice, and respect are the 
unrestricted prerogatives of ever\' citizen of the Tnitcd States, as long as they 
are not used to impose upon others or deny their rights. Ad children should 
be taught that llie\ ha\c the resj^onsibilily to claim and honor these preroga- 
tives as their human and ci\ ic birthrights and to actively resist all actions that 
might compromise or constrain the same rights ot anyone else. This knowl- 
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edge is necessary for a genuine sense of eoinnuinity to evoK e among diverse 
individuals, groups, interests, and concerns. Therefore, nuilticuhurai education 
recommends that all students learn how to recognize racism and its effects, 
how they are perpetuated, and hc^w to engage in scx'ial and political actions to 
comlxit racism. 

Students need to understand that people in society' are so closely inter- 
connected tliat what iiappens to any one of them is significantly affected i'>y 
what happens to ev eryone else. If some people in our society are oppressed 
and treated unfairly and if their human dignity is demeaned, then all people 
and all dimensions of society suffer. Freedom of speech and expression is 
indispensable for the maintenance and improvement of a democratic society. 
However it cannot be used irresponsibly or ca|')riciously to deny those with 
dissenting (>j'>ini()ns the right to be heard. The concepts of interdependence 
and community operate in close conjunction with the democratic j')rinciples of 
freedom, equality, and justice. Macdonald (1977) even proposed that democ- 
racy is best represented not by concepts such as lihcfiy or eqitalUy but by the 
commitment to fniteniity\ In his words. "It is concern for each as a brother- 
sister that provides the cornerstone of reAl democracy for a program built 
upon cultural pluralism" (Macdonald 1977, 13). Our nation s Poet Laureate, 
Maya Angelou ( 1993). delivered the same message in her ivading of *On the 
Pulse of Morning" at President Bill Clinton s 1993 inauguration: 



Here on tbv Imhc of this ucir day 

You may hare the grace to look tip ami out 

Ami into your sister's eyes. 

And into your brother's face. 

Your conntfy. 

And say simply 

\ 'efy simply 

With ho/)c^ 

Ciood morning. 



These should be the anchor points of educational programs designed to 
teach skills for democratic cili/enshij-) because, as Kohn ( 19K6, 6"^) exi")lained. 
MKial change lh.it henenis everyone cm take place only "if collective action 
.su perse xles the (juesl for individual rewards." This is one of the most powerful 
strategy messages of multicultural education. It challenges the mainstream 
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cultural competitive value of "I win, you lose," and replaces it with a coopera- 
tive one that says, in effect, "If we win, you win and I win," 

John Dewey ( 1916) and Paulo Freire (1980), well-known proponents of 
education for democracy, offered additional strategies for achieving this goal. 
They suggested that schooling should he an apprenticeship for democratic 
lix'ing. both believed that education should help students develop ethical 
foundations and moral convictions to guide their participation in the demo- 
cratic process and to develop a sense of communal obligation for the common 
good. Dewey (1916) proposed that students learn in environments and 
tlirough activities where mutual interests and cooperative efforts are basic to 
achieving task mastery^ Freire ( 1980. 28) added that democracy requires 
' dialogue, participation, political and social responsibility, as well as a degree 
of social and political solidarity." 



RepresenlalionandPartipalion 



Everyone is enfranchised. 



Citizens develop social 
competencies, 

► Citizens develop knowledge 
and values consistent with 
democratic ideals. 

* Citizens promote intolerance 
of oppression. 




Multicultural interpretations of education for citizenship act as a critical 
voice, a civic conscience, and a reality filter for general education values and 
.^oals for democracy. They also offer some compelling perspectives on the 
need for all ethnic and cultural groups to Ix^ represented in educational 
programs and suggestions for accotnplishing this. Four of these perspectives 
are presented here to illustrate how the principles of representation and 
participation operate when they are placed within a framework of cultural 
diversity. 

I'irst, multicultural education points oiu^thejncredible racial, cultural, 
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ethnic, social class, linguistic, and national origin diversity that characterizes 
the informal and cultural aspects of U.S. society. However, formal operations, 
institutional structures, and power allocations are still dominated by 
Eurocentric, middle-class cultural values, indi\'iduals, and groups. The tension 
here is l)ctween a cultural democracy wherein all of this diversity is honored 
and a cultural hegemony that imposes the values, l:>eliefs, and traditions of one 
group upon all otliers. Out of these cultural disparities emerges a very strati- 
fied, distorted, and often contradictory conception of who is "the public" or 
who are the people" wh(^ comprise and cc^ntrol our society. Some segments 
of tile public become more privileged or disadvantaged than others with 
respect to opportunities and outconies. solely on the basis of their racial 
identity, gender, or social class. This violates the law, philosopfiy, and .spirit of 
democracy. 

A .surface analysis gives the impression that the United States is more 
citlturallv integrated than it actually is. For iastance, laws prohibiting racial 
.segregation in education, housing, and employment mean that one can find 
people of different ethnic backgrounds in neighborhoods, busine.s.ses. and 
educational in.stitutions. But this diversity is too often .selective and peripheral. 
The rich social and cultural plurali.sni that exists in .society has not penetrated 
the inner core of mo.st in.stitutions; nor does it nece.s.sarily impact, in any 
.significant way. the personal lives of many individuals, Illu.strations of this 
pattern are found in school admlni.stration and leadership, and middle- and 
upper-level corporate management. School principals and superintendents are 
predominantly European-American males, while cla.s.sroom teachers continue 
to be mcxstly European-American females. Corporate managers are predomi- 
nantly European-American males, but entr>'-level employees come from a 
wide \ ariety of ethnic, cultural, and lingui.stic groups. Our experiences witli 
desegregation ha\'e not yet touched the deeper levtMs of interpersonal relation- 
ships, .since most people in the United States .still live in relative i.solation from 
pe:)ple who differ from them racially, ethnically, and socially. In the mo.st 
Intimate and emotionally affirming dimensions of life, .such as religion, resi- 
dence, and primary' interpersonal relationships, we tend to li\'e in "ethnic 
enchu es,'* creating an image of many tnlcrocultures exi.sting in clo.se physical 
proximity to each other but not engaged in any significant, .sub.stantial. or 
(luality interaction. Political actlvl.st Dick Grcgoiy once ob.served, " The mo.st 
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segregated hour of the week is eleven o cloc^k on Sunday morning." 

This segregation is still the nomi both symbolically and literally, reflect- 
ing those parts of society that cultural pluralism has failed to penetrate. Many 
neighborhoods and schools claim to be "integrated" but the people who 
inhabit them do not spend quality time sharing experiences, issues, and 
concerns that make a real difference to them. These situations are both cause 
and effect of the growing gap between the "haves" and the "have nots," and 
the persistent resistance of many people to genuinely embrace c\\\\wrA\ diver- 
sity. Consequently, cross-cultural, interracial, and socially diverse interactions 
continue to be infrequent, transitor>\ and perfunctory. 

education for democratic citizenship must build bridges across these 
boundaries if we expect ever to have a genuinely cohesive, caring, just, and 
egalitarian national comnumity. These bridges must be varied, including 
geographic, interpersonal, communicative, cultural, and ethical ones. Once the 
"cultural bridges ■ are built, students need to be taught how to "cross the 
borderland" l^H^tween cultures and to participate freely and fully in different 
cultural settings. Major steps toward achie\'ing these goals include making 
certain that the contributions of different ethnic, cultural, and social groups are 
represented in sch(X)l curricula and ensuring that these groups have access to 
all societal institutions. 

A second multicultural perspectiw of principles of representation and 
participation presents many graphic reminders that morality cannot be legis- 
lated, and knowledge alone is not sufficient for social change. Although laws 
exist prohibiting discrimination and exclusion from participation in institutions 
on the basis of race, class, age, language, religion, or gender, society and 
schools continue to Ix* plagued by disparities in opportunities. Pec^ple who are 
considered highly intelligent by some standards may be morally corrupt and 
unethical in their social and inteqx^rsonal dealings with different ethnic 
individuals and groups. In the midst of declaring the sanctity of human dignity 
and the uni\*ersality of human value, practices such as sexism, ageism, 
dassism, and racism flourish, in opposition to these ideals. Hconomically, the 
United States is one of the wealthiest countries in the worid, yet the number of 
children who are poor, himgr>\ homeless, or unhealthy increases daily. Vie say 
we believe in human dignity and high-Cjualit)' living for everyone, but more 
equitable tax reforms and funding for social welfare ser\'ices, health care, and 
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cciiicalion fail repeatedly to 1k' endorsed and enacted into law. Many people 
still believe and heha\ e according to the premises that (1) there is a single 
way to be "right/' and those wlio do not ascribe to it are either inherently 
interior, socially de\ ianl, or in need of corrective inteivention and paternalistic 
guidance, and (2) everyone can *make it " in U.S. society if they just tiy hard 
enough, and those who do not, lack initiative, motivation, and aspiration. 

Hiese situations are symbc^lic of gaps betw een ideals and realities, 
principles and practices, knowledge and morality, conscience and cognition, 
law and ethics, and of the need to combine these in the .struggle to achieve a 
truly democratic society. They also illuminate Davidman and Da\'idman\s 
( 1994) description of multicultural education as '*multifaceted." The changes it 
hopes to .stimulate are so numerous and \ aried that they retjuire multidimen- 
sional, interdisciplinar\ . and integrated approaches. Knowledge about cultural 
diversity has to be supplemented with \ alues clarification to help students sort 
out their attitudes, beliefs, morality, and actions on issues related to freedom, 
ecjuality, and justice within the context of a culturally pluralistic and ethnically 
diver.se .society. The contributions of culturally diverse groups aiul indi\'iduals 
mu.st be included in the curriculum to correct for omi.ssion at the same time as 
changes occur in the fundanK^ital .structures and assumptions of the educa- 
tional procc*ss. Students need to know how to make cultural diversity a more 
v iable \xin of current .society as they develop social and political .skills to build 
an entirely new social order, fai" more egalitarian than the pre.sent one e\er 
could be, 

l^henix ( 190 1) constructed a powerful argument in support of this kind 
of education agenda. He declared that all racist \'iews and practices that 
restrict o:' limit the participation of .some groups in schools and society are 
intolerable and undemocratic, Oppre.ssive practices of all kinds should be 
counteracted through education that redistril)utes know ledge and power in 
order to challenge the pri\ ileged posit icms of the dominant group and its 
culturally hegemonic practices. The ultimate appeal should be to the prin- 
ciples of right, ec|uality, dignity, and ju.stice, which supersede inteigroup 
rivalries. Thus, education for democratic citizenship in an ethnically and 
culturally plurali.siic .society should be devoted to breaking the bonds ot racial 
hatred and exploitatitm and to promoting racial equality in their stead, l^henix 
( 1901, P'') t)Utlined key components of education for democratic citizenship: 
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Ihe foundation of racial justice is a deep conriction of the 
unity of humanity and respect for the irotih of every 
poson. It is not enough to affirm these as ahstract general 
pri}iciples: they must he controlling directives. Education 
for democratic race relations must go beyond fachial 
i)-structio}i: it requires a change of motive, from that of 
promoting the prerogatives ofofies own group to tha-t of 
sefTing the right without calculatkui of personal advan- 
tage, 7his calls for a comprehensive reohentatkuv a total 
revetsal of outlook which affects one's eiitire system of values, 

Accomplisliing this type of Tcorientatit^n" is a major purptxse of 
multicultural education. Us successful completion will produce a stronger 
sense of atTiliation and community among the different racial groups in the 
Tnited States, as well as lead to psychological, social, political, intellectual, 
and aesthetic liberation of individuals. Consequently, educaticon for racial 
justice is a critical component of !x)th democratic citizenship and multicultural 
education within the Tnited States. 

.Multicultural education underscores the fact tliat diversity is a definitix'c 
trait of humankind. Therefore, to he different is an inaliena!:>le right and 
deserx es the kind t^f care and respect worthy of all things human. Schools and 
society in the Tnited States, being merely small segments of humanity, should 
aspire to do nt) more and no less. The ultimate goal should be to have 
genuine pluralism present in all facets of education, without attaching any 
hierarchical order to its constituent parts. We come closer to achieving this 
goal when educLitlon includes an open analysis and thoughtful celel')ration c)f 
cultunil di\ersity. combining knowledge acquisition w ith values clarification, 
moral and ethical commitments, and sociopolitical actions. 

A third interpietation of the principles of participation and representation 
by multiculturalists suggests that education — if claiming to prepare .students fc^r 
citizenship in the Tnited States and to make their rightful heritage accessible 
tolhcMH — must attend deliberately, forthrightly, con.scientiously, and critically 
to cultural pluralism. The inescapable fact is that ethnic diversity and cultural 
pluralism are e\ er-present and determinant intluences in T.S, hi.st()!-\ , life, and 
culture, ik'gardless of the subject educators use to tran.smit this legacy— 



American history*, American literature. American politics, Ainerican sociology, 
or American economics — the content and message are incomplete, if not 
totally false, when they clo not include the contributions of different ethnic 
and cultural groups. Educators must also help students reconstruct what it 
means to Ixf ' American" and 'human.'* In the process of redefinition, the 
perspectives, experiences, and contributions of all ethnic and cultural groups 
should he examined thoughtfully and thoroughly. Morrison (1992. 5-6) made 
this point eltx]uently. referring to the African-American influence shaping what 
is known as a unique "Americanne.ss" in literature: 

Ihc contemplation of this black prcsefice is central to any 
understanding of our national literature and should not 
Ix' permitted to borer at the margins of literary imagina- 
tion. . . HI wonder whether the major a)id chan pioned 
characteristics of our }Hitional literature . . . are not in 
fact responses to a dark, abiding, signiftg Afncanist 
presence. It has occurred to me that the re}y man}wr by 
which American literature disti}iguishes itself as a coher- 
ent entity e.xists because of this unsettled and tnisettlifig 
population. . , . 7h rough significant and underscored 
(mu'ssions, startling contradictions, heaiily nuanced 
conflicts, through the wa y writers peopled their work with 
the signs a? id bodies of this presence — ofie can see that a 
real or fabricated Africanist presence was cnicial to their - 
sense of America nness. Afid it shous. 

To proudly proclaim. "I an^. an American " (meaning a citizen of the 
United States), is to e\ ()ke a culturally pluralistic heritage. The idea of 
nuilticulturalism is new in name only. iTom the very beginning of its history, 
the I'nited Sfates's stor>' has always Iven one of racial, geographic, religious, 
demographic, and cultural diversity in search ()f unity. The view of the United 
States as a nation of predominantly White Huropean-Americans was ne\'er 
anything more than the hope and political imposition of a fraction of the 
immigrants to the United States and of the native peoples already here. \e\, 
we are not veiy conifortal^le with our diversity (Barber 1992). Multicultural 
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educ'itors l")elieve this can be corrected by making all of our diversity visible, 
valued, and accessible to students, and by teaching them how to embrace it. 
This approa( will lead to a stronger and more accurate sense of what it 
means to be American, a deeper respect for human dignity, and stronger 
feelings of community and camaraderie among diverse peoples. Individuals 
who understand how their lives are intertwined with those of others are less 
likely to engage in disrespectful, abusive, or oppressive actions. Thus, every 
individual and all a.spects of .society benefit from multicultural education, as it 
moves us ckxser to achieving .social democracy and personal actualization, 

A fourth perspective that multicukural education provides regarding the 
representative and participatory dimensions of education for demcKratic 
citizen.ship is that the cultural diversity that currently characterizes U.S. scxriety 
has not reached its ultimate conclu.sion. The country is becoming daily more 
diverse. Hthnic demographics are literally changing the face of the United 
States (Henr>' 1990; Perr>' and Fra.ser 1993). Educational and sociological 
literature is inundated with growth .stati.stics on ethnic and national origin 
groups and how the.sc will he di.stributed in the nation's population during 
different time periods within the next century. The actual numbers may vary 
.somewiia*, depending upon the purpo.ses and data .sources of the projectk)ns. 
ixit the basic message is the .same: the United States is bect)ming even more 
racially, ethnically, culturally. ..nd lingui.sticaliy div erse*. Much of the cultural 
content of this div'ersity is fimda mentally different from what the country- is 
accu.stomed to, since the .source of mo.st of this growth is people of color who 
have come from parts of the world other than We.stern Europe, It adds dimen- 
sions and challenges to cplnnhiLs tintifyt that we have not e\ en begun to 
recognize or understand. To be \ alid and reali.stic. the new normati\ e .stan- 
dards in education and .society will ha\'e to be cultural heterogeneity and 
plunility. Restr luring .schools to reflect these changes is a reasonable expec- 
tation, .since they are public in.stitutions. As .such, "they .should be informed by 
the .social realities of the communities they .sene and repre.scntatiw of the 
vision of the .society in which they exi.st * UVrr)' and Fra.ser 1993, 16), 

While the principles of equality, freedom, ju.stice. unity, and community 
are in no wa\' compromised b>' the new ethnic demographics, the ways in 
which they are understood .md practiced will haw to change radically. One 
brief example illustrates this need. Cx)nskler the practice of using majority vote 
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to iipprove policies and laws. As iht- population of the I'niled States l>econies 
more and more culturally and ethnically diverse in numbers and x'iewpoints, 
no single group will comprise a clear and definili\e numerical majority. 
Increased knowledge and appreciation for cultural and ethnic diversity should 
mean that more people will engage in "cross-over politics" and vote on the 
merits of the issues rather than party and ethnic group lines. The two-party 
system orgo\ernment may disappear entirely. In order lo satisfy the social, 
political, economic, and educational demands of a ver>' div erse population, 
more ''rainbow * coalitions and more hroadh' based negotiated compromises 
will be required (Henr\- 1990). The United States also may need to modih' its 
position as a monolingual society. The new standard for determining public 
policy on what language is used may have to be "pluralitN" rule ' instead of 
"majority rule.** if cultural democracx' rather than hegemon\' is to prevail. In 
some major cities and large schoc^l districts, such as Chicago. Los Angeles. 
New ^brk. Milwaukee, and Miami, this new standard can already be obserxed. 

Multicultural education advocates consider p///m///r and cUivfsiiyio be 
the most viable frames of reference for translating into practice the right of all 
students to a rele\ ant and excellent education, know ledge and skills for 
functioning in cross-cultural settings, and scv;ializaiion for the cili>:"nship that 
is nested in the culturally pluralistic realities that characterize the present and 
the future of T.S. society. A basic condition for achieving all of the:;e goals is 
the rc*presentation and inclusu)n of cultural and ethnic diversity in all educa- 
tional programs and practices. Some proponents refer to this inclusion process 
as "giving voice" to previousK' silenced or muted cultural groups and tradi- 
tions in* allowing them to "tell their own stories" (Harder 1991: Giroux 1992: 
McF.lroy-johnson 1993). la/ce is a validation process at the level of both 
principle and content. As principle, it is analogous to the democratic ideals of 
freedom of speech and the right to be actively in\ c)K ed in detennining one's 
own destiny. As content, having \()ice means th:U the experiences and contri- 
butions of all cultural groups are included as worthwhile knowledge for 
students. 

These demands are not unreasonable, given that few educators in the 
I'nited Slates would take issue with the statement that schools are created by a 
.society to teach students the knowledge, attitudes, values, and lechnicjues (hat 
haw cultural rele\ance. currency, and cxjK'diency (Taba 19()2). Multicultural 
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education meets all of these criteria. Funherniore. it incoi porates principles of 
democracy'; offers a teaching philosophy and methodology not tried before 
with culturally different students; and charts a course of action that has the 
p(Hential to transform society. 



The ideas discussed in this chapter extend the meaning of principles of 
democracy and education for citizens by placing them within the context of 
cultural |">luralisni. From them emerges a clearer picture of why proponents of 
multicultural education declare that it is as American in origins, values, and 
intentions as general erlucation. Both are grounded in the democratic ideals of 
freedom, equality, and justice, and v iew the primary' task of schools as prepar- 
ing youth for democratic citi/.enship and leadership. The fact that the United 
States is growing more and more* culturalK* and ethnically diverse means that a 
pernvanent partnership is being forged between democracy and cultural 
plumlism. The democratic text an be understood practically only within a 
cofitLWt of cultural pluralism. Demc/cracy is impossible to achieve without the 
inclusion of cultural pliu*alism, and cultural pluralism rests on democratic 
\alues. ethics, and morality. 

Theivfore. the filters that multicultural education prov ides for making the 
alystract principles of freedom. ec|uaiity, and justice more meaningful to the life 
experiences of culturally* different groups are e.s.sential if genuine democracy is 
to Ik* achieved. This makes multicultural education a necessity in education 
for c itizenship, not a choice. This is what Banks( 1991-92, 32) meant by 
declaring that multicultural education is "for freedom's sake." 

(^ppoHunities to practice increase the lexel of learning. Hopefully, you 
have learned many new things from reading this chapter, ^'our learning could 
be further enhanced by engaging in one or more of the activities and experi- 
ences suggested below. 

1. Heview your cla.ssroom routines to identify rules and regulations that 
you employ on a regular basis. The.se may be a li.st of "dos and don'ts/' .some 
general rules of .social decorum, principles of behavu)r management and 
interpersonal inteniction. or |')rocedures for task jXMformance. After you have 
completed your li.st, analyze it to .see how many of the "democratic citizen- 
ship" \ alues and princi|')les discu.ssed in this chajMer are represented. A rule 
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such as **D() not yell out answers; raise \ r hand and wait to be called on" 
might Ik* interpreted as representing the principles of participation and 
equality of opportunity. Place the principles opposite tiie rules, and ujse these 
for a lesson on democratic citizenship rights, values, and responsibilities with 
your students. 

2. Work with students and or colleagues to create a ''Bill of Rights for 
Cultural Diversity." Include information and insights gained from the discus- 
sion in this chapter. Your "Bill of Rights" can \^ generic, focusing on rights 
that apply in any school setting and subject. Or, it can Ix^ specific to a given 
sul')ject area, such as Fnglish and language arts, science, mathematics, or 
humanities. After you hav e completed \'our list of rights, approach the entire 
faculty of your school to endorse and accept it as a statement of the value 
commitments of the school. Write your Bill of Rights in a form similar to the 
one that appears in the Constitution of the Tnited States. Display it in a place 
of honor in the school and classroon). It then will become the "code of honor" 
for your school and classroom. 

3. Schools transmit their commitment to democratic ideals and s alues in 
many different ways. Two of these are student handbooks and vision, philoso- 
piiy. or mission statements. Schools frecjuently accept the missic^n or philoso- 
phy statement of the school district as their own. Examine the handbook and 
philosophy statement to see if >'ou can extrapolate the particular democratic 
values that are embedded in the goals, statements, and rules and regulations. 
Then, suggest some ways these can })e modified to include specifics about 
cultural diversity. For example, a student handbook rule that says, "All stu- 
dents will receiv e the same punishment for violating schoc^l rules." tnight be 
interpreted as an attempt to apply the democratic principle of ''equality." A 
modification of this might include some culturally-specific extenuating circum- 
stances when this rule would actualb' Ix' unfair, such as students who do not 
know enough Hnglish to understand the rules. 

4. Hav e your students work together cooperatively' to 'velop an 
"Analytical Profile" of how the "right to an education" is distributed in practice 
throughout your school. Have them collect information such as who is en- 
rolled in what kinds of classes (e.g., special education, advanced placement, 
vocational, "tough" vs. "easy." etc.) and extnicurricular activities; who is 
elected to or selected for which leadership roles (e.g., honor scxiety. student 
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government, leaching assistant); who gets what kinds of awards and recogni- 
tion; the percentage distribution of students, teachers, and administrators by 
ethnicity and gender; and how disciplinary' actions are distributed by ethnicity, 
gender, and grade. After collecting the infomiation, have the students compile 
it into comparative tables and charts, draw some interpretative conclusions 
from the data, and develop a position statement of commendation or recom- 
mendation for the scIkx^I. The full report can be disseminated to the school 
principal and leadership council, district office, and community leaders. 
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Pedagogical Principles 

The professional judgments of the teacher should be based on an understanding of 
how the student's behavior and thought processes involve, . . the reenactment of 
cultural patterns. Being responsive . . . thus means to be aware of and capable of 
responding in educationally constructive ways to the ways in which cultural patterns 
influence the behavioral and mental ecology of the classroom. 

(Bowers and Flinders 1990. xi) 

Too frequently in the past, cultural characteristics [of ethnic background students] 
have caused these students to become alienated from schools with a predominantly 
Anglo culture. Now it is important to see ethnic characteristics as powerful resources 

for learning Rather than being denied in the classroom, they can and should be 

used to promote educational achievement, 

(Burger 1973. 18) 

J, 

,-nm reading the preceding chapters, you ha\c iK'gun to anticipate 
issues that will he discussed and to plan how >'OU wili reflect on the ideas 
presented. If so. you lia\'e prolxilMy already l')egun to question your personal 
beliefs aixnit how teaching and learning should proceed, how these processes 
.should he adjusted to he more responsiv e to cultural diversity, and why you 
hold the heliefs >'ou do. Perhaps you will pause here, and hegin a journal of 
your thoughts on these Cjuestions. Write your reactions hefore you read the 
chapter, and then add other reilections as you read. At the end of the chapter, 
aft' r you hav e made your last entr\'. review and reflect upon the journal to see 
if or when changes cKVurred in how you view teaching and learning in a 
culturally pluralistic society. 

Another acti\ ity to help you create a "personal mindset' or framework 
for this chapter is the following prereading acti\ ity, Think ahoul the ways you 
regularly alert your students to the kinds of know ledge and procedures that 
are in»poilant for successful learning in your classroom. For example, you 
might frequently use overhead transparencies to untlerscore key ideas, cue 
students to information on which they will he tested with comments like 
"keep this in mind* or "remember this." or use coopenitive groups and ixvr 
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tutoring as major components of your teaching style. Make a list of eight or 
ten of these practices and keep them nearby as you read through this chapter. 
It will also be helpful for you to do a reflectUv review the list pericxiically — 
possibly aficr reading each section — to see if the discussions help you under- 
stand how arid why the features of your teaching that you haxe identified are 
ciiltiimlly emlmlded. The first reflective re\'iew of the list of your teaching 
procedures and priorities might l>e to group tliem into tiie five categories of 
teaching and learning principles discussed in this chapter. 

A third chapter pre\'iew acti\'ity is to scan the topics to be discussed, and 
then design a set of inter\*iew questions to elicit educators' personal principles 
of teaching and learning related to the different topics. Some questions you 
may ask are: W hat is educational equity? Should Latino. Nati\'e American, 
Asian-American, and African-American students be treated the same as Huro- 
pean- American students? How dc> you determine when students are ready to 
learn? Does this differ for mainstream European-American students and 
students of color? W hat obligations do teachers ha\*e toward students, other 
than leaching them their subject areas and skills? Tsc the list of questi<Mis you 
created to conduct a selj-ifitercieir. Audiotape or videotape your interv iew and 
put it away until you flnish reading this chapter. 

This c})iipler is about how \ alues and beliefs influence decisions al^out 
the structure and process ol teaching and learning. The pedagogical principles 
they generate stem from two ke\' cjuestions and encompass }x)th curriculum 
and instruction. One of the cjuestions is about content. It asks. "What knowl- 
edge has the greatest worth for all students? " The other question is about 
methodology. It asks. 'How can the educational process achieve maximum 
learning results for all students? ' These (juestions. and the principles the\' 
generLUe. are essentiLilly the same for general education and multicultural 
education. .As is the case with principles of human development and socializa- 
tion for democratic citi/.ensliip. the only difference is that multicultural educa- 
tion adds the contextual lens of cultural diversity to them. Thus, multicultural 
education asks: AX hat knowledge is of greatest worth for all students in a 
culturally pluralistic .society?" and 'W hat must we know about the relationship 
between cultural diversity and learning in order to make the educational 
process of maximum benefit for all students?" The cjuestions aa* framed so as 
to incoiporate the histories, cultines. experiences, and traditions of both 
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majority and minority ethnic, racial, and Svxrial groups. This orientation is 
consistent with the idea that multicultural education includes everyone. Or, as 
some proponents claim, multicultural education is the ow/vway to provide a 
relevant, appropriate, and quality education for a culturally pluralistic society 
such as that of the United States. 

The discussion of the pedagogical principles included in this chapter is 
based on three major assumptions: 

1. Ail teaching and learning are embedded in particular cultural contexts; 

2. Cultural inconsistencies due to different expectations about knowledge 
and ways of knowing interfere with effective teaching and learning in cultur- 
ally pluralistic classrooms; and 

3. Culturally respcmsiiv teach is an appropriate strategy for refomiing 
classroom instruction, acceptable to both general and multicultural education. 

Bowers and Flinders (1990) and Greenbaum (1985) found that most, if 
not all, of the important dimensions of knowledge and the procedures of 
teaching that we take for granted in schools are culturally determined. Bowers 
and Flinders ( 1990) identified several examples of '*taken-for-granted" or "tacit" 
knowledge that are, in fact, culturally specific. They are: viewing time as 
linear perceiving change as progressive, associating good things and success 
with spatial direction of "up" (e.g., "He's at the top of his field") and failure 
with "clown" (e.g.. "She is falling down in her grades"), and rationality as the 
best-quality thinking (e.g., "Your emotions are overshadowing your reasons"). 
Other examples include the following: 

• Using a linear three- part, topic- centered approach in telling stories 
(while some students are accustomed to a more circular topic-chaining, 
episodic pattern of story telling). 

• Using behavior patterns, such as pauses, eye contact, body gestures, 
and otK'-to-one communication, to establish the right to speaking turns 
(which may conflict with the more group-oriented patterns of some 
ethnic groups). 

• Introducing new concepts by using metaphors th;it wxk: limited to one 
gender age, social class, ethnic, or cultural group. 

• Representing numbers and fads as the best ba.sis of high-cjuality think- 
ing (when .some students are more culturally inclinecl toward the 
authority of affective, relational, and aesthetic forms of knowledge). 
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• Giving priority to literate fornis of discourse (while some students are 
embedded in various traditions of oral discourse) (Bowers and Flinders 
1990). 

These samples of "taken-for-granied knowledge" are included here to 
help create a general framework for the remainder of this chapter. This 
framework has two major pillars. One is the belief that if education is to fulfill 
its obligation of teaching well all children of the United States and making its 
other philosophical principles meaningful lo everyone, then its content and 
processes must be multicultural. The other pillar is understanding that teaching 
as a culturally relative process has a profound impact upon how well educa- 
tors are able to modify classroom dynamics to make them more sensitive and 
responsive to multiculturalism. 

The number of pedagogical principles listed in Table 1.3 on page 24 is 
tcK) extensive to discuss them all vSeparately here. The same process was used 
to organize the discUvSsion for this chapter as was applied in Chapters 3 and 4. 
The discussion is arranged according to 5 major themes embedded in and 
represented by the principles listed in Table 1.3. They are universal literacy, 
scholarly truth, equity and excellence, developmental appropriateness, and 
teaching the whole child. 



Universal Literacy 

General Principlts: 




• Education empowers through 
knowledge, morality, conscious- 
ness, and activism. 

• All students should master basic 
literacy skills. 

• Critical-thinking and problem- 
solving skills are key components criikMl jl 
of quality education. tb\ 

• Education should prepare • FHuflttfWH 
students for social responsibility. vtScm ma^^ 

fftedkn» tAd to 
cukunJty dtfFerent groups. 



• ir 
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General education and multicultural education agree that all students 
should be taught tlie fundamental knowledge and skills needed to function in 
an increasingly complex and globally interdependent society. All people need 
education to make the best of their membership in the human family, to 
exercise responsible conduct in social life, to make good choices, and to 
enhance their personal identities. Because the idea of democracy in the United 
Slates is founded upon an intelligent citizenry, "education should be universal, 
socially oriented, aimed at the development of mature judgment, and cogni- 
zant of individual differences" (Phenix 1961, 35). Basic literacy skills are the 
building blocks of this universal education. 

Although the fundamental intellectual skills commonly referred to as the 
"three Rs" are central elements of literacy, educators are now saying that 
learning to read, write, and compute is not sufficient anymore for one to be 
considered literate. The complexities of contemporary' and future life demand 
much more. The types of literacies people need to function well will multiply 
as society becomes more complex and the aspirations of individuals are 
raised. Arthur Combs (1991), the renowned humanistic psychologist, clarified 
some of these complexities and how they affect changing conceptions of 
literacy. He pointed out that we live in an extremely interdependent scKiety. 
This interdependence makes us instantaneously visible and vulnerable to 
world audiences and events. Thanks to developments in electronic media, 
images of victims of war and famine ten thousand miles away are teamed into 
millions of homes in the United States as its citizens engage in their daily 
activities, surrounded by peaceful, safe, and secure neighborhoods. When 
historical rivalries among warring factions erupt in the Persian Gulf, we feel 
the effects immediately in the availability and costs of energy. The collapse of 
the Berlin Wall, the decline of the U.S.S.R., the ravages of war in Southeast 
Asia, and the economic and political difficulties in Haiti cau.se shifts in the 
ethnic di.strilxition of our p()pulatk)n at home. Other changes that have 
profound effects on how literacy is defined include the exponential growth of 
information, often called "the knowledge expl()su)n"; the phenomenal pace of 
technological change; the primacy of "people problems" in the United States 
and the world; and the growing needs of individuals for personal affiliation 
and fulfillment in an increasingly crowded, violent, morally corrupt, and 
depers( mki lized si )ciety , 
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To accommodate these needs, current conceptions of literacy are adding 
myriad skills to the basic intellectual operations, including technological, 
geographic, scientific, global, religious, cultural, political, computer, economic, 
aesthetic, historical, and interpersonal competencies. Permeating all of these 
are companion process skills: critical thinking, problem solving, decision 
making, values clarification, conflict resolution, and social and political 
aaivism. These litenicies are at once universal and particularistic. They are 
universal in that their value and utility apply to everyone. However, the 
specific forms of various literacies and the functions they serve for individuals, 
communities, and natk)ns are as diverse as the historical, political, and cultural 
contexts in which they ojKTate (Guthrie and Kirsch 1984). 

Even though the list of what comprises literacy is expanding, the nature 
of the components remains essentially the same. The emphasis is more on 
process skills than factual content. Traditionally these have i:)een understood 
within the framework of intellectual and cognitive operations, just as learning 
to read is a prerequisite for understanding mathematical propositions, extrapo- 
lating factual information from literar>' passages, comparing different perspec- 
tives on historical events, and analyzing scientific data. Now, notions of 
literacy are Ix^ing extended to other areas of operation such as feelings, 
values, !')eliefs. morality, and social actions. Being literate also includes criti- 
cally assessing knowledge content and sources; clarifying one's values about 
social and human rights issues; developing a sense of conscience and ethics as 
a guide for balancing commitments to technological and humanistic develop- 
ment; acting upon one's moral convictions to alleviate racial, cultural, social, 
and national prejudices, oppressions, and exploitations; and mastering skills of 
social and political action to change society and its institutions to he more 
egalitarian and accessible to all citizens. 

What does multicultural education add to tiiese conceptions of literacy? It 
offers specific operational f.ameworks for their application, and suggests an 
additional dimension or category of literacy. This is ethnic and cultural diver- 
sity, wiiich iias both ct)ntent and context fimctions. A i'lasic premise of 
multicultural education is that all students need to ac(|uire more accurate 
knowledge ai'wHit the cultures, histories, contributions, traditknis, experiences, 
;ind critical events of the different ethnic, racial. ;ind social gi'oujxs which 
conipiise the Ihiited States. Tiiis ktiowledge coristilutes ethnic I Heme y. It is 
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needed to compensate for the paucity of information thai most people possess 
about their own and others' ethnic and cultural groups. Unfortunately, what 
man>' think is ethnic and cultural knowledge consists of stereotypes, distor- 
tions, and untruths, or, at test, partial truths. Lack of accurate information can 
lead to racial and ethnic fears and anxieties, as w^ell as distorted levels of 
ethnocentricism and cultural biases. These attitudes, in turn, interfere with 
con^uaictive relationships tetween people from different ethnic and cultural 
groups, and with the establishment of kinship and camaraderie. 

These arguments are similar in kind and context to those provided by 
advocates of global and human relations literacies. The common implicit 
message is that IIS. students are not adequately prepared to be citizens of 
either national or global s()ciet>' since they lack the literacy component of 
culturally pluralistic knowledge and values. 

Like other categories of competence, ethnic and cultural literacy encom- 
passes more than factual infonnation. Attitudes, values, and actions are also 
important. Students who are ethnically and culturally literate understand, 
respect, and appreciate how cultural diversity permeates their individual and 
social lix es: they are actively invoU ed in the cultivation and celebration of 
cultural diversity as a \-ital force for enriching future lives: and they exert their 
power and leverage in social and political situations to promote equality of 
treatment for all groups. 

Ethnic and cultural literacy should be a contextual factor \x\ all cnhcr 
learnings to which students are exposed. Other essential literacy skills can l)e 
practiced, and their mastery demonstrated, by using culturally different 
materials, experiences, examples, and perspectives. Reading, writing, critical 
thinking, and problem-soU ing have no substantive content of their own. They 
are intellectual processes ihni vc\y on some other substantive .sources for their 
application. People do not "read" reading or use critical thinking to do critical 
tliinkingi instead they apply reading, thinking, and problem-solving skills to 
some other database. In\ariably, these substantive sources derive from the 
social settings, cultures, and times in which schools exist. Since cultural 
diwrsity is a definitive feature of U.S. and world cultures, material related to it 
is appropriate and \ital to use in teaching these process skills. Thus, students 
can practice critical thinking by investigating the allcK'ation of economic 
resources among ethnic groups in the United States. They can learn vocabu- 
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lary» word attack^ and inference skills by reading poems, essays, short stories, 
and speeches written by individuals from different ethnic, racial, and gender 
groups. Mathematical concepts and operations such as proportion, distribu- 
tion, projections, and percentages can be praaiced by using actual information 
about ethnic groups' immigration rates, employment trends, settlement loca- 
tions throughout the country, and e"*rollment patterns in schools, colleges and 
universities. 

Multiple benefits result from integrating ethnic and cultural literacy into 
other types of literacies. First, multicultural education and generic intellectual 
skills are taught simultaneously, and the two reinforce each other. Second, the 
interest appeal of the materials used to teach skills increases and, in turn, 
causes a corresponding improvement in the relevance, depth, and transfer of 
learning for more students. Third, the importance of cultural and ethnic 
literacy for all students is demonstrated by attaching it to other high status 
educational priorities. Fourth, the idea that quality education for U.S. students 
and society is necessarily multicultural becomes institutionalized and a regular 
part of the daily operations of the instructional process. Fifth, the commitment 
of schools to making education successful for all children may come closer to 
being realized when general education priorities are processed through many 
different cultural filters. 
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General PriBciples: 




• Education content and process 
should include the 
contributions of everyone. 

• Education should transmit the 
cumulative knowledge of 
humankind and the national 
culture. 

• Search for truth is a valid 
educational goal. 

• Knowledge is cultural capital. 
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Of importance equal to that of universal literacy in conventional U.S. 
educational thinking is the idea thai all students have a right to knowledge 
that is accurate. Many U.S. educators [relieve that intelleaual liberation can be 
achieved by knowing ' the truth." The basis used to establish this **truth" is the 
presumed claim of objectivity and rationality attached to scientific inquiry: If a 
statement can l">e verified with quantitative facts, then it is almost certainly 
''absolute truth" because "facts don't lie. ' Hence, mainstream education assigns 
more value and importance to reason than intuition, to cognition than emo- 
tion, and to scientific knowledge than aesthetics. 

These beliefs are often signified l:>y two common axioms: 'The tnjth shall 
set you free" and "Knowledge is power." Individuals who have knowledge — 
that is, mastery of a body of verifiable facts — are better able to think for 
themselves, critically analyze various interpretations of events, defend their 
moral convictions, and make their own decisions without being unduly 
influenced or intimidated by others. They are empowered for personal au- 
tonomy, and for heightened social responsibility. Phenix (1961) believed that 
these skills lead to the improvement of both social democracy and individual 
humanity. 

Multicultural education dethrones any single source of authority and 
opens the gj\tcway for knowledge to find expression in many different forms 
and sources. It suggests that knowledge and scholarly truth in a culturally 
pluralistic scxiety are relative, and scxially constructed. Different individuals 
and groups have ver>' different notions of what comprises knowledge and 
truth; their perceptions reflect their social, cultural, and ethnic experiences. For 
example, a government document may present one version of "truth" about 
the internment of Japanese-Americans during World War II by giving a numeri- 
cal analysis of how many and to where individuals from different cities were 
relocated. Japanese-Americans who describe life before, during, and after the 
internment give an entirely different version of knowledge and truth. Which 
one is correct? Mainstream education may say the government report is tetter 
because it is dispassionate and deals only with numl kts. But is it really 
dispassionate, since it is delivered from the vantage point of a main.stream 
cultural value (e.g., high j)ri()rily given to cognition and quantifiable sources of 
knowledge) and presented in a way that serves particular historical view- 
point, purpose, and audience? Multicultural education endorses the validity of 
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both in that the Japanese-American and traditional historical accounts provide 
different perspectives on the same event. It also supports the idea that the 
Japanese-American perspecti\'e is just as legitimate as the government's. 
Depending on the puri:>ose and intent, this perspective may be even more 
important. The point is that each party is actively engaged in creating knowl- 
edge about the same e\'ent. While both may be legitimate and valid, they are 
also relative, 

Multiculturalists suggest that, contrary' to the common misconception 
held by many educators, truth is never totally objective, absolute, and pemia- 
nent. Instead, the quest for knowledge and truth is a continuing process, and 
a universal feature of humanity. Everyone does it. However, just as there is no 
one m(KieI American or human lx.'ing, no single group has a monopoly on 
knowledge, and there is no one universal canon of truth that is equally valid 
for everyone. Consider how perceptions of events change as new infomiatk)n 
and discoveries emerge. For many >'ears, people wrote convincingly about 
how enslax ed Africans in the U.S. passively appealed to religion for redemp- 
tion from their fate. Recent analyses of their religkuis practices and .songs now 
suggest that they engaged in what Cone (198-4) called a "theology of libera- 
tion." Many of the religious songs were coded messages of resistance and 
opposition to oppression. Phenix (1961. 3^-36) reminded us that knowledge 
is never purely objectix e, nor purely subjecti\'e, but a product of object-subject 
relationships, , . , Knowledge is hy pothetical and conditional rather than 
absolute, in the sense that any true statement is an assertion about what is the 
case imder certain specified circumstances of ob.ser\ ing, experimenting, and 
language usage." Therefore, in a genuine search for truth, no prescriptions of 
knowledge are used to impose arbitniry* limitations on inquiry', inquiry pro- 
ceeds freely without any fomi of coercion, and no oKstades are created to 
prevent the truth from being heard. Furthermore, "the many kinds of knowl- 
edge and the w ide \'ariety of symbolic fonns by which it may be expre,s,sed 
and mediated should be acknowledged and utilized" (Phenix 1961, 42). 

Phenix s comments on the nature of knowledge and truth .strike a 
responsive chord among multiculturalists. They suggest that many complex 
factors influence what becomes know ledge and truth for different individuals 
and groups, and how that truth is expressed. Some of these factors are the 
actual occurrence, the interpretaticms attached to the experience, the ethnic 
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identity, social context, and cultural Ixickgrounds of the interpreters, and their 
positions in the economic and political .structures of societ>' (Banks, 1993b). 

There is no question that slavery existed in the United States, bui "truths" 
aix)ut that existence vary greatly. Slave owners, abolitionists, enslaved Afri- 
cans» nineteenth-century mainstream historians, and African-American social 
psychologists all relate different versk)ns of the experience. The medium used 
to record and share experiences also influences what is told and how well. 
Poetry, personal narrations, fictionalized accounts, interpretative essays, 
newspaper reports, and biographical renditions offer different perspectives on 
slavery. To a degree, all of them represent both truth and untruth. As students 
examine different wrsions of the "truth" of various critical incidents, events, 
and developments in l\ S. iiistory, life, and culture, they will begin to experi- 
ence w hat .some educators (Darder 1991; Giroux 1988, 1992; Shor 1992; Sleeter 
1991; Suzuki 1984) mean by knouicd^e is socially const nictecL cun'iciiliim 
tmtislonnati()}i, cleconstnicti}i^ existing kuouiecige paradigms, and Ix'iiig 
actively involred in the creation of ones own knouiedge. 

The dix ersity of knowledge sources, and the corresponding interpreta- 
tions or truths they generate, mu.st be made accessible to .students in U.S. 
schools as part of teaching them how to live effecti\'ely in society and to fully 
appreciate the gifts of humankind. This knowledge will help remind them that 
"human culture is the product of the .struggles of all humanity, not the po.sscs- 
sion of a single racial or ethnic group" (Milliard 1991-92, 13). The intent of 
having .students critically examine these struggles and the knowl-xlge they 
produce is not to find a single, definitive, ab.solute truth, but to ensure that all 
perspectives central to issues and experiences are examined thoroughly and 
thoughtfully. This means that any valid canon of knowledge is inherently 
culturally plurali.stic. It attests to the power of Hilliard's ( 1991-92) .statement 
tiiat the multicultural goal of pluralizing .school curricula is not a matter of 
using ethnic cjuotas to balance perspectives, or replacing one cultural .standard 
of truth witli another; in.stead. it is simply a ([ue.stion of teaching knowledge 
with accunicN' and \ alidit\'. 

As .students continue the .struggle to understand the legacy of humankind 
and its many sources, they will become activ(.' constructors and tnore thought- 
ful consumers of knowledge. They will also be more capable of formulating 
their own knowledge about ethnic and cultural diversity, and .scrutinizing 
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other claims of truth for their accuracy and validity (Banks 1990). Hence, 
understanding the knowledge construaion process is a critical form of intel- 
lectual, personal, and vsocial power for students, emlx^dded in principles of 
teaching and learning for both general and multicultural education. 



Equity and ExceOence 




• Cooperative and collaborative 
learning has positive academic 
and social effects. 

• Equity and excellence are : f ; 
moral imperatives of education. 

• Self-concepts and ace **=^mic i 4:- 
achievement are interrelated. 

In order for all students to experience educational excellence, there must 
he equity of access, resources, content, and proces.ses. Multicultural education 
places these notions within the framework of cultural diversity by explaining 
that educational programs that do not include cultural pluralism as a central 
feature can never he considered excellent. Nor can .stiKlents from different 
ethnic grcuips and cultural backgrounds have a real chance to achieve educa- 
tional excellence without equity in the learning system. Implicit in these 
Ix'liefs are conceptions of excellence and equity that are much broader than 
the conv'entional focus on academic achievement and equal treatment. Excel- 
lence must include all dimensions of learning the cognitive, social, p.sychologi- 
cal. emotional interpersonal moral and aesthetic. Similarly, equity requires 
much more than providing similar treatment to students who differ in signifi- 
cant \va>'s. A case in point is learning styles. Using the same techniques and 
procedures to teach students who learn in different ways ensures inequity of 
learning opportimities and outcomes. 

Thus, both excellence and equity are required if either is to he achieved. 
For this relationship to be clearly understood and implemented, sc^ne com- 
mon misconceptions need to be eliminated, Montero-Siehurth (1988) provided 
a helpful perspectiw. She explained that the concept of ec|uity is historically 
grounded in the democratic principle of ec|ual education, for equal participa- 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



tion. Unfortunately^ in practice, equity initiatives have been governed by the 
assumption of homogeneity — ^the l^eiief that educational equity can Ix? guaran- 
teed by providing the same kind of education for all students, regardless of 
their individual ethnic, racial, or cultural differences. Many educators believe 
that if they do not treat all students identically, they are teing discriminatory 
and inequitable. 

Multicultural education challenges both assumptions: that being respon- 
sive to individual and cultural differences among students is discrimination, 
and that equity is synonymous with sameness. Gay (1988, 328) explained a 
more appropriate relationship lx"t\\^een equity and excellence for improving 
the quality of leaching and learning in a pluralistic setting: 



Whereas equity is a methodological input issue, excellence 
is an evaluative outcome measure. Excellence finds 
expression in common standards and expectations of high 
achievement for all students, and equity translates into 
appropriate methodologies and materials according to 
specific group and individual characteristics. Excellence 
occurs when individual students achieve to the best of 
their ahilit\\ and equity is accomplished when each 
student is provided with learning opportunities that make 
high level achievement possible. . . . If learners from 
different ethnic, social, and cultural groups do not have 
access to comparable quality resources, facilities, and 
instntctional interactions as others who are succeeding in 
school, the)! their chances for achieving excellence are 
minimized^ 



Access to high-quality, high-status knowledge is necessary for educa- 
tional excellence, but does not guarantee it; nor does the Ix^lief that all 
student , can learn. These arc two popular dicta of the most current school 
reform and effectiveness movements. Mulliciilluralisis contend that, in practice, 
no students can enjoy the best educational opportunities possible or learn as 
well as they might, unless all learning experiences are comparable — not 
identical — in quality and kind. Since all children do not learn in the same 
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ways, they cannot learn to the best of their ability if tliey are treated identically 
in the instaictional process, //o/r students learn, as well as what ih^y learn, 
are functions of their ethnic identity, social class, and cultural backgrounds. 
Teacher attitudes, expectations, and competence, instructional materials and 
techniques, and school and cla.ssroom climates also affect what kind of 
learning experiences .students from various ethnic and cultural backgrounds 
receive. All of these are critical factors in presiding educational equity and 
excellence for all students. 

The essence of instnictional equity is the use of comparable but diverse 
strategies to accomplish common achievement outcomes for culturally differ- 
ent students. The emphasis is on quality status, significance of learning 
opportunities, and equivalency of effect potential (having similar likelihood of 
producing similar kinds of results). Since the.se will var>' by circumstance, 
purpose, group, and individual, the best way to achieve comparability of 
learning opportunities is to differentiate among them according in the charac- 
teristics of the students for whom they are intended" (Gay 1988. 329). The 
roles of A. Philip Randolph in organizing the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. Cesar Cha\*ez in fomiing the United Farmers Workers Organization, 
and Samuel Ciompers in creating the American Federation of Labor are 
c()mparai">Ie examples of the leadership of an African-American, a Mexican- 
American, and a Huropean-American. respectively, in the labor union move- 
ment. The message here* is similar in intent and technique to that of some civic 
leaders wliose motto is ' by any means necessary " to eliminate inequities in 
social, political, and economic opportunities. Another symbolic summary' of 
these instructional priorities is Asante's (1991-92) notion that achieving 
plurality u ithout hierarchy is both the means and ends of incorporating 
cultural di\ ersity in all components of the educational process. That is. teach- 
ing students that many different ethnic and cultural groups ha\'e made \'alu- 
able contributions to the shaping of U.S. life and that major issues and events 
in society arc* better understood when analyzed from many different perspec- 



If educators are to pro\ ide comparable learning opportunities for 
culturally different students, they need to understand sjx'cific cultural charac- 
teristics of ethnic, racial, and social groups, and how culture shapes the 
behaviors of teachers and students in learning situations. Instructional strate- 
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gies should then be designed to reflect and complement these styles and 
preferences (Garcia 1982; Gay 1988; Hale-Benson 1986; Shade 1989). This 
does not mean thai teachers should know everything alx)ul every ethnic 
group. Such an expectation is unreasonable and impossible. But, teachers do 
need an understanding of key cultural traits and core values of major ethnic 
groups in the United States. They also need to know (1) how to recognize 
cultural differences in their students; (2) how to ask informatise questions 
about cultural diversity; (3) how to involve students actively in the process of 
accumulating useful cultural information about different groups; and (4) how 
and why diverse tecliniques such as indi\ idual competition, cooperative 
groups, visual learning, peer tutoring, and participatory learning are needed to 
ensure thai students who learn in different ways have c()mparal-)Ie opportuni- 
ties to master learning tasks. By pro\ iding more options for how students can 
approach learning tasks, none will be unduly ad\ antaged or disadvantaged in 
the prov*edural aspects of learning. This point is crucial in making provisions 
for educational excellence. 

A growing body of educational research and scholarship (see, for 
example, Boykin 1986; Kochman 1981; Shade 1989; Spindler 1987; and 
Cazden, John, and Hymes 198S) suggests that some of the more serious 
problems students of color have witii academic achievement are matters of 
mismatches in the procedures of teaching and learning rather than lack of 
intellectual alMlity. interest, or motivation. These obser\'ations led Holliday 
( 198S) to conclude that competence in, and successful adaptation to. the social 
and procedural rules of schooling are prerequisites for academic success. If 
students violate the rules of turn-taking in the classroom, they ha\ e less 
opportunity to participate in the content of teaciiing and learning. Some 
children are denied the chance to read, or contribute their ideas to a discus- 
sion, because they do not raise their hand or wait to be called on. Raising the 
hand is a management or procedural rule, while reading and contributing 
ideas to discussions are sithstantiiv compcments n\' teaching and learning. 
Other more subtle ix*lia\ i(M>., such as personal hygiene habits, nonverbal 
communication nuances, and dialects and accents have as much, if not more, 
effect on the kind of oppoitunities offered students from various <»tlinic and 
ciiliural backgrounds to jxulicipate in instructional interactions in the class- 
room. Therefore, providing educiitional ccjuity and excellence for culturally 
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pluralistic students has substantive, prwedural, instructional, environmental, 
and interactional components (Montero-Sieburth 1988), They, like other 
dimensions of multicultural education, require comprehensive, holistic, and 
systemic institutional and individual reform. As Montero-vSieburth (1988, 131) 
cautions, "In analyzing how equity is achieved it is crucial that we consider 
multiple factors and their interactive power to create positive learning oppor- 
tunities." 




DeYelopnieDtal Appropriateness 



Continuity across learning 
exp>eriences improves 
achievement levels. 

• Child-centered learning is most 
effective. 

• Education strategies should be 
compatible with the readiness 
levels of students. 

• Intrinsic motivation leads to 
greater learning. 




> ScMD^^ for li^ibi^^i k 



Closely related to the idea of making educational opportunities equitable 
and excellent for all students is the principle that students learn better w^ien 
instructional tasks and techniques are appropriate for their ability levels and 
learning styles. This is called the dcTciopnu'iitai appropn'ak^ness of iL^ichin^ 
and learning. It is one of the key conditions or criteria of educational equity. 

This principle of learning yields several implications for analysis and 
practice, including readiness. contimiit\\ conipatihiiity, pacing, and validity. In 
theory', it means that all components of the content, context, and process of 
learning are determined by, and in agreement with, the profile of individual 
learners. It is another way of conceptualizing the idea that the child is the 
beginning, center, and end of all instructional decisions and actions. In 
practice, educators tend to use group patterns and developmental trends, and 
depend most heas ily on intellectual de\elopment to guide instructional 
planning and practice. 

Multicultural education is based on the belief that understanding both 
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the individual and cultural characteristics of students is essential to making 
educational practices more developmenially appropriate for all students. This 
notion was developed further by Brembeck and Hill (1973) in their explana- 
tions of the relationship between culture and learning. They contended that 
cultural characteristics are (1) as much a part of individuals' personal endow- 
ments and learning potentials as are psychological characteristics; (2) persis- 
tent and continuous over time; and (3) as available for and significant to the 
improvement of teaching and learning as psychological traits. 

Readiness for learning is one of the most common criteria educators use 
to determine the developmental appropriateness of instruction. It can be 
defined as the psycho-emotional disposition and ability of individuals that 
make them receptive to learning. It is based on the assumption that effective 
learning requires educational experiences to be ck)sely aligned with the 
devck)p mental sequences and levels of growth in individuals. 

Two ideas are particulariy significant for designing instructional programs 
and practices to match the readiness levels of students: (1) the development 
process becomes increasingly more complex across the life span of the 
school-age years, and (2) the various aspects oT development (physical, social, 
emotional, intellectual, moral, cultural) are closely interrelated. These ideas 
suggest that leaching and learning should increase in complexity and sophisti- 
cation as the school years advance, to parallel the natural order of human 
development. Learning should proceed sequentially from simple to complex, 
from concrete to abstract, from present to past, from self-centered to other- 
centered, from the tangible and tactile to the hypothetical and ideational, from 
acquiring information to critically analyzing its sources, purposes, and validity. 
A good illustration of these ()rientatk)ns is the cognitive Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives (Bloom. Hngelhart. Furst. 1-Iill, and Krathwohl 19S6). It 
organizes intellectual skills in a increasingly complex and sophisticated 
sequence, starting with knowiedffe iind progressing through cotuprehensiofi, 
a()()Iicati(>PL analysis, sypithcsis, and eraiuation. These perceptions of how to 
se(|uence leaching and learning refiecl the linear emphasis of mainstream 
cultural values and rules ixhouX how to organi/e human interactions, and are 
not sensitive to the research that suggests that many ethnic and cultural groups 
do not ascribe to the same \ alues. rules, and priorities. 

rnforlunalely. many educators continue to rely heavily upon either 
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mental indicators, as measured by Piaget\s stages of intellectual development, 
or physical levels of motor skills development, to determine students' readi- 
ness for learning. They believe that students who are in the formal operations 
phase of the Piagetian model are more capable of sophisticated and abstract 
learning than those in the sensorimotor and concrete stages. Such students are 
leady to engage in problem solving using hypothetical situations; to empathize 
with the situations and circumstances of others outside their immediate 
environment: to apply ethical standards in governing behavior; and to use 
higher-order thinking skills such as analysis, .synthesis, and evaluation. The 
content of different subjects is organized in a similar pattern. Percentages, 
ratios, and pre-algebra can be taught in seventh-grade mathematics lx?cause 
the basic operations of adding, subtracting, dividing, and multiplying have 
lieen nia.stered in the lower grades. Students can iv expected to write well- 
crafted compositions only after they have learned the basic rules of grammar. 
Some recent pedagogical developments suggest that we may be moving away 
from .strict adherence to linear patterns of teaching and learning. The.se 
include in.structional techniques such as reading and writing acro.ss the cur- 
riculum, whole language learning, integrated curriculum, interdi.sciplinary team 
teaching, and cooperative learning. 

Overreliance on any single dimension of development to a.s.se.ss readi- 
ness for learning is too narrow* a basis for making crucial instructional deci- 
sions that shape .students' entire learning careers. It is also in direct contradic- 
tion to the diversity inherent in the human condition, and the cultural social- 
ization of .students in the United States. Taba (1962. 9S) explained why: 

If each aspecl of. . . chreUpmeut is amtiu^tnit on cnwthoK 
a fm>[KT prediction of what a student can orcaufiot do 
should not he made without examining all /of its/ signifi- 
cant dimensions. . . . Ihe evidence (m interrelationship 
amoni^ the seivral aspects of growth also suji^i^ests that each 
indiridual hrin^^s to each learning situatiofi a dijfereftti- 
ated combination (f capacities and abilities, each at a 
particular level ofnniturity. This would indicate that 
readifiess to learti is determiiwd by such a constellation 
rather thafi by any sin,iile individual factor Dia^iinosis, 
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then, should attempt to describe these constellations of 
deiKHopmental patterns and the factors affecting them. 



Multiculturalists agree wholeheartedly with Taba's conception of readi- 
ness for learning and its application in teaching culturally different students. 
They consider readiness to Ix^ the intellectual and psychoscxMal predisposition 
of students to receive, process, and understand learning stimuli. Intellectual 
ability prcn ides the rudimentary- potential for hv^ing receptive to and capable 
of learning. Whether and how this is actualized in behavior is affected by a 
combination of personal, cultural, and situational factors. Significant among 
these are teacher attitudes and expectations, the nature of the school nd 
community climates in which learning occurs, the rele\'ance and interest 
appeal of the materials and resources used in teaching, and the overall feeling 
of well-being of .students. All of tliese. in turn, are influenced by ethnic and 
racial identity, social class, and cultural conditioning (Cazden. John, and 
Hymes 1985; Garcia 1982; Nieto 1992). 

Several examples illustrate how issues specific to cultural diversity affect 
the learning readiness of students. First, many students from different ethnic 
groups, social classes, and cultural backgrounds feel alienated, discriminated 
against, and insignificant in schools. These feelings cut across gender, achieve- 
ment lev els, and school settings. In other words, it is not only poor students of 
color living in large cities and failing in school who have these feelings. 
Achieving, middle-t lass Huropean-American students liv ing in suburban 
communities do not find school ver\' exciting, supportiv e, and embracing 
eitiier. In his extensive study. A Place Called SchooL }o\m Goodlad (1984) 
prcn ided a graphic and chilling account of what life is like in mo.st .schools, 
substantiating students* perceptions. These feelings are not conducive to iiigh- 
level academic performance, even though students ma\' be \ er\' capable 
intellectually. Siiniiarly. instructional materials that ignore or demean certain 
ethnic groups and cultural traditions can ix'conie impenetrable ob.siacies to 
learning for students from those backgtounds. I)e\'eIopmentally appropriate 
instructional practices reduce the likelihood ofthe.se situations occurring 
because they incorporate knowledge about and .sensitivity to factors of race, 
elhnicily. social class, and culture. how they affect learning behaviors. 

.Second, classroom practices can be made more responsive to the 
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learning readiness levels of culturally different students by matching them with 
the stages of ethnic identity development discussed in Chapter 3. Students 
who are ashamed or unconscious of their ethnicity have a different level of 
readiness for learning about their own and others' cultures from those who are 
proud of their ethnic identity. They may resist and reject all classroom efforts 
to celebrate cultural diversity. Students who are comfortable with their 
ethnicity may be eager, excited, and very willing to share their own, and learn 
about others cultural heritages, traditions, and experiences. These different 
stages of ethnic identification should be considered in designing strategies to 
teach other skills and subjects such as reading, math, and science, since 
positive self-concept, cultural consciousness, and level of ethnic identity 
correlate positively with academic efforts and achievement (Phinney and 
Traver 1988; Streitmatter 1989). 

A third readiness question concerns what and how to teach students 
about issues central to multicultural education. For example, all proponents 
agree that racism is a crucial issue that needs to be addressed in all 
multicultural education programs. But how is it pcssible to teach about racism 
in ways that are appropriate and authentic for first-graders, as well as fifth-, 
tenth-, and twelfth-graders? How can constructive teaching and learning about 
racism proceed without drifting into ''White bashing ' and "guilt tripping ? 
General education would look primarily at the intellectual maturity of .students 
to answer the.se questions. Multicultural education says this is not enough to 
adequately determine students' readiness for dealing with raci.sm. Other 
significant factors mu.st Ix^ considered as we^l. such as the racial and ethnic 
compo.sition of the das.sroom. the students* prior experiences with racism, the 
kinds of raci.st practices to which their ethnic groups have lx?en .subjected, the 
racial climate of the .sch(K)l and da.ssroom, and the level of teacher compe- 
tence and confidence. 

A fourth prominent theme in multicultural education is the need to 
provide students with a variety of different ethnic and cultural role mcxlels. 
The choice of likely candidates to serve this function should be influenced by 
the students intellectual levels, emotional, social, cultural consciousness, and 
ethnic identity development. The same individuals who captivate third-grade 
Luinos may be rejected by seventh- oi eleventh-graders. .Students who are 
caught in the midst of clarifying their ethnic identity may find thcxse who are 
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not members of their own ethnic group— or members who seem to interact 
too closely with ethnic others — unacceptable as rc^le models. A proponent of 
integration may be perceived as a "sell-out" to his or her own group. To other 
students, these types of individuals are prototypes of the most desirable values 
and behaviors in a culturally pluralistic society. Hence, African-Americans who 
are just Ix'ginning to come to terms with their ethnicity may eagerly welcome 
Malcolm X as a role model but reject Booker T. Washington. Those who have 
completed the process may accept both, as well as individuals from other 
cultural groups. The discussion of stages of human growth and ethnic identity 
development in Chapter 3 explain some reasons for variations in reactions to 
instructional methods and materials. 

A fifth readiness question deals with the institutional climate of schools 
and classrooms. Multicultural educators belie\'e that programs and practices 
related to cultural pluralism should be compatible with the environmental 
context in which students lix e and learn. As with individuals, the readiness 
levels or receptivity of schools and communities for multicultural education 
vary. Programs for and about cultural diversity should be responsive to this 
variance. In schools where there is a lot of interracial iKXStility, focus on 
prejudice reduction may l'>e far more appropriate than concentration on cross- 
cultural interactions. Schools and neighborhoods where ethnic and racial 
diversity is a new occurrence may benefit more from basic knowledge of 
cultural characteristics and artifacts, and ethnic myths and stereotypes, than 
from trying to achieve empathy from students for victims of cultural and racial 
oppression. Schools with a single ethnic group of color (such as African- 
Americans. Asian-Americans, ot Uitinos) will require different strategies to 
teach common multicultural issues from schools with mostly European- 
American students or multiracial populations. The intent of these different 
instructional emphases is to accommodate different developmental levels of 
schools and classrooms, not to suggest that multicultural education is more or 
less important for some students and institutional settings than others. 

Several multiculturalists ( Baker 1983: Banks 1993a: Baptiste 1986: 
Bennett 1990: (Wbson 1976: Nieto 1992: Sleeter and Grant 1988) have designed 
models that can be helpful in matching appropriate multicultural curricular 
and instructional practices to the dex elopmenial readiness le\ els of students^ 
teachers, and schools. Typically, the models progress from supplementing 
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regular course content, lessons, and units with ethnic contributions; to infusing 
cultural diversity into all parts of curriculum and instruction; to transforming 
the structures of the entire educational enterprise to reflect cultural pluralism; 
to developing social consciousness, moral convictions, and political action 
skills needed to promote equality, freedom, and justice in schools and society. 

Continuity is another significant condition of developmentally appropri- 
ate instruction. It is endorsed by both general education and multicultural 
education, and means that instructional strategies and learning experiences 
that build upon the knowledge bases, learning styles, and frames of reference 
of students are likely to be more effective than those that abruptly introduce 
change. This idea is expressed by educators when they declare that the 
teaching process should "start where children are" and expand their horizons 
afterwards. Many multicultural education beliefs parallel this philosophy. One 
is the idea that students should be affimied and validated in their own cultural 
frames of reference ix'fore they are expected to engage in cultural reform. 
Another belief is that students should be taught how to shift from one cultural 
style of operating to others to fit situational needs, as part of the skills required 
for school success and living in a culturally pluralistic society (Holliday 1985; 
Shade 1989). Gay (1993) suggested a third multicultural education interpreta- 
tion of establishing continuity in learning — "building cultural bridges" Ix^tween 
the different styles of learning, behaving, valuing, relating, and communicating 
that .students encounter at home and at schcx^l. 

Long before multicultural education became a prominent i.ssue, Taba 
( 1962) analy/.ed why continuity Ix^tv^ een the home and .school is so important 
to .students* .success. Siie ob.sened that the rules, expectations, and procedures 
required to succeed in school constitute a whole new value system and modus 
ofKTandi for students from cultural groups different from those that set the 
norms in .schools. Cxnitlicts often result, witii negative effects on academic 
aciiievement. They are compounded by social class, race, ethnic, and language 
differences, i^y the failure of school programs to bridge these cultural gaps, by 
curriculum content that has little practical meaning to the li\'es of some 
.students, and by instructional techniques tiiat do not reflec t the ways students 
are ;iccustomeci to learning in their iiome cultures. Coasecjuently. for many 
.students: 



ne school itself is d contributing agent to some of the 
difficulties in learning. It creates nonlearners by systefrt- 
atically alienating a stibstantial portion of. . .youth, not 
all of whom are individuals of inferior ability. . . , Since 
there is no scientific reason for assuming . . . that talent is 
more scarce among lower-class and minority groups, the 
explanation of differences in achievement and the 
functioning of learning ability among these groups must 
be found in the conflict between the content of social 
learning and the content of the curriculum, and in the 
discrepancies between the motivational devices that the 
school uses and the actual motivation. . . . It seems, then, 
that it is important for educators to consider the conflicts 
and discontinuities involved in adjustment to school 

culture Modification of curricula and of methods to 

help close the gap bettveen social learning and the school 
culture might be the key to opening avenues to learning 
for many more students (T'db'd 1962. 146— i7). 



I'his line of analysis continues in multicultural education. Examples were 
provided by Holliday ( 1985), Ir\ine ( 1990). McDermott ( 1987). Nieto (1992), 
and Shade and New (1993). who noted that major communication and interac- 
tion harriers can exist I')et\veen some ciiItLirally diverse students and their 
teachers. These are caused hy differing expectations about acceptable behav- 
ior, social decorum, procedural Riles, and communication content, form, and 
style. These discrc^pancies have negative effects on learning motivation, efforts, 
and outcomes. To reverse these trends and improve acadetnic success for 
greater numl')ers of culturally di\ erse students, teachers sfunild foster class- 
room climates and use instructional teeliniques that facilitate a wide \ aiiety of 
relational, communication, thinking, and learning styles. 

Two strategies emerge from multicultural education theory for cremating 
cultural bridges and continuity in learning and for making the edLicational 
process more inviting for culturally di\erse students. 7'iiey are mate hi fig 
teaching styles with culturally different learning styles, and fyromoting cultural 
conte.xt teaching. Paulo Frciie's ( 1992) Pedagogy of the ()/)/)resscd. which 
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resulted from his work with impoverished Brazilians, is often quoted in 
support of these ideas. The philosophy and research of King and Wilson 
(1990), Ladson-Billings and Henr>' ( 1990). Foster (1989), and vShadc (1989) 
provide additional support for culturally relevant approaches to teaching, or 
anchoring the instaictional process in the students' own cultural and experien- 
tial backgrounds. 

Essentially, these teaching strategies u.se the contributions, experiences, 
and perspectives of diverse groups to make learning more relevant and valid. 
For .students who incline toward kinesthetic learning, teachers .should center 
much of the in.stmction in motion and movement activities. Individuals from 
cultural backgrounds that give high priority to group and communal efforts in 
task performance may perform better in cooperative and collaborative learning 
formats. Learning activities grounded in .social i.ssues, affective experiences, 
and participatoiy and di.scovery- learning are a better match for .students from 
cultures that place a high value on interpersonal relations and clemonstniting 
abilities in performance behaviors. 

In order to match instaictional and learning .styles, teachers mu.st be 
familiar with the preferred learning modalities of individual .students, and 
imderstand how the.se are affected by culture and ethnicity. Barbe and 
Swa.s.sing (1979) provided helpful descriptions of learning modalities (verbal, 
visual, auditory*, tactile, kinesthetic) an^I the kinds of in.structional strategies 
most appropriate for each, but these are not culturally specific. Multicultural 
education suggests ways these general learning preferences can and should be 
translated to apply to different cultural groups. This is nece.s.sary becau.se 
culture and ethnicity have a strong impact on shaping learning styles. There- 
fore, teachers mu.st imderstand cultural characteristics of different ethnic, 
racial, and .social groups so they can develop in.structional practices that are 
more re.spon.sive to cultural plunili.sm. Cultural characteri.stics of particular 
significance in this undertaking are communication .styles, thinking .styles, 
\alue sy.stems. .sociali/ation processes, relational patterns, and performance 
styles (Bennett 1990; Hale-Beason 198(): Shade 1989; Shade and New 199.^). 

Throughout the process of making educational prognuns and practices 
more developmental ly appropriate by matching teaching and learning .styles, 
teachers should keep in mind four points: 
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1. Learning styles are multidimensional, fluid, individually and culturally 
determined, and, to some degree, situational. 

2. Gender may iia\'e a significant influence on learning styles. Research 
suggests that males and females, within and across ethnic and cultural 
groups, have some unique learning style characteristics (Gilligan 1982; 
Halpern 1986). 

3. In addition to the perceptual orientation described l)y Barbe and 
Swassing (1979), other ke\' components of learning styles are environ- 
mental selling, substantive content, motivation, procedural prefer- 
ences, and interpersonal qualities. 

4. Some of the learning style components are stable across time and 
context, while others \'ar\' greatly. Once basic learnirig patterns are 
established tiie\' tend to prevail thereafter as the prifncify poinfs of 
rcfcrcnce and ccfitml (cncicna'csUn processing information, thinking, 
and problem solving. Students enter into the learning process through 
their preferred styles, but they do not always o|")erate exclusively in a 
single le*fn'■*\^ style (Kociiman 1981; Sh;ide 1989), It is also possible 
for students ;o k:n.. how to operate effectiwly in different learning 
styles — that ts. how to "style shift. " 

Most assuredly, matching teaching .styles with culturally different learning 
styles offers nnmy promising opportunities for establishing cultural continuity 
and developmental appropriateness in the instructional process, therein* 
improving le;irning for diserse students. These m;iy be ;iciiie\'ed b\ modifying 
how students are organized for learning, and the reUitionships between 
students and te;ichers. as well as by changing the content of instruction and 
the ways in which performance is evaluated. K;nnire/ and Ca.st;meda (197^*). 
Shade ( liale-benson ( 1986). Kochm;m ( 1981). and Ca/den, John, and 
Ifymes ( 198S) provided more extensive descriptions of the learning .styles of 
different ethnic ;ind cultural gnnips. Tlu'se are valiiai^le resoiuces to assi.st 
teac hers in atlapting their instructional styles to better aecimimodale and 
iiKorporate ciiltunil di\ersity. 

(Classroom instruction c;m be further culturally contextuali/ed by using a 
\;iriel\ of cuitmally pluralistic examples. scenari{)s. vignettes f{)r learners 
to practice and demonstrate mastery of concepts, lads, and skills. Novels 
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written by individuals from different ethnic and culturai groups can l)e used to 
illustrate the mechanics of fiction writing such as plot, setting, character 
development, theme, and climax. Ethnic-group, social-class, and gender 
vernacular can Ix? used to illustrate the concept of "voice" and contextual 
meanings. Economic principles of supply and demand can he demonstrated 
with data about patterns of ethnic employment and consumerism. The point 
of these suggestions is that culture is a powerful screen through which abstract 
phenomena and new learning experiences can l>e filtered to make them more 
meaningful to different students. This is the essence of cultural context 
teaching. It is a valuable tool for improving academic achievement and for 
demonstrating the reciprocal relationship between educational quality, equity, 
and excellence. 

Teaching the Whole Chi 

General Principles: Mailkiteal 

• Education should expand the 
horizons of all children. 

♦ Education should maximize the 
individual potential of students. 



♦ The abilities of students should 
be measured against their own 
standards, 



• Students should be Uught cultural 
style-shifking sldUs. 

« Educatkm^l progtsum and ptac- 
tices should be sensbive to how 
culture and ethnicity Influence the 
academic^ social, and 
psychcdogical potential of students. 

• Educators should understand that 
many individual competencies and 
skills are culturally contextual and 
situationally specific. 



Another principle of general and multicultural education that is closely 
connected to achieving educational excellence and dcNclopmcntal appropri- 
ateness is teaching the whole child. This principle is based on the belief that 
Iruc education encompasses more than developing the intellectual ability of 
students. C^ood. high-c|uality education is a holistic process in that knowledge 
attitudes, values, morality, ethics, and actions are developed simultaneously. 
This is (rue lor bolh personal growth and .social development, especially 
wilhin the philosophy ofdcmocralic citizenship and indisidual self-actuali/.a- 
tioii, 

' W 1 r, > 

■1. 
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Whether we realize it or not. most learning activities involve the student 
at multiple levels. A rather simple drill on geographic concepts, a minor 
chemical experiment, and a short, straightforward, reflective, free-writing 
assignment are not as isolated and fragmented as they may first appear. What 
seem like simple cognitive ta.sks are emotionally, psychologically, and cultur- 
ally engaging as well. They in\'ol\'e p()siti\'e and negative reactions to the 
teacher s expectations and instructional styles, the attitudes c^f other students in 
the classroom, social memories, aesthetic values, and ethnic and cultural 
identity, *'ln tliis sense learning concerns the whole person and results in an 
entire reorganization of the individual's pattern of behavior ' (Thorpe and 
Schmuller 1954. 461). 

Poshay (19*7S) identified six essential dimensions of tlie human condition 
that must he nurtured routinely' in the educational process if educators are to 
teach the whole child. These are the intellectual, the physical, the aesthetic, 
the spiritual, the emotional, and the social. Other variations of this idea were 
discussed earlier in relation to the principles of human growth and de\'elc^p- 
ment and the interaction Ix'tween indi\'idual and social devek^pment. More 
contemporar>' inten'>retations appear as propcrsals for integrated cuniculitm. 
where content and concepts from different subject areas are taught in conjunc- 
tion so that learning becomes a unified, rather than a fragmented, experience. 

'i'he impoilance of teaching the whole child is supported by the belief 
that dewloping any single aspect of a student's capabilities succeeds to the 
degree that all others are cultivated. Cultivating some and ignoring others 
creates an imbalance that contradicts the imperative of maximizing human 
potential. l*or example, emotional blocks can prevent learning as effectively as 
lack of mental ability, jus! as a .sense of psychological well-being can enhance 
academic performance. 

Multicailtural educatu)n lielirs clas.sroom teachers and school administra- 
tors understand what teaching the whole child means for culturally different 
stutlent.s. Whereas Dewey saw the child as the beginning, center, and end of 
all educational decision making, nuilticulturalists suggest that children must 
always be centered in their culture and ethnicity to find both their individuality 
and their human universality. Hducatioiial programs and instructional practices 
designed for them must be similarly grounded. .African-AnK'rican. Asian- 
American. Latino. Huropean-.\mehcan. and Native American students can 
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never maximize their lumian potential if the c ultural and ethnic components of 
their humanity are ignored in the educational process (Asante 1991-92; Garcia 
1982), In addition to being of major importance as separate factors, these 
variables permeate all other aspects of the human condition — intellectual, 
social, psychological, physical, moral, ethical, or aesthetic. The goal of creating 
a "safe " environment in schools, where all children can learn, is unattainable 
without addressing cultural and ethnic factors. Ensuring that every- child leaves 
school having mastered basic literacy skills cannot be accomplished without 
simultaneously attending to their cultural consciousness, moral character, and 
ethnic identity. 

The commitment to teaching the v\'hole child is emi*)edded in all prin- 
ciples, concepts, and strategies of multicultural education. However it is 
transmitted especially through the ideas of infasiofi and systemic change. 
Proponents of multicultural education contend that because cultural pluralism 
is holistic in that it characterizes all dimensions of the human condition, 
changes in educational programs and practices designed to respond to this 
diversity also must be systemic and penmiie. All parts of the schooling 
process must be culturally plurali/ed — policy mandates; formal and informal 
curricula; instructional methods and materials; institutional climate, values, 
symbols, and ethos; administrative leadership; counseling and guidance; and 
diagnosis of needs and performance ;issessment (lianks and Banks 1993; 
IkMinett 1990; Hernandez 1989: Nieto 1992). 

These changes are too comprehensix e and multidimensional to be the 
responsibility of only one or a few aspects of the educational enterprise. 
Sometimes the affirmation and celebration of cultural di\ ersity can be 
achiexed more effectively through changes in teacher attitudes, expectations, 
and instruc tional styles than through modifications to curriculum content. 
Factual knowledge about ethnic and cultural differences can be transmitted 
through the formal curriculum, as well as through school ;issemblies, ceremo- 
nies, and celebrations, and symbolic imagery such ;is school mottoes, insignia, 
emblems, and awards. This toncept is similar in meaning to the African 
pnn erb. "Ii takes an entire \ illage to raise a child." It can be modified for our 
purposes to ivatl. It t;ikes the whole school to teacli multicultural education, 
tUid e\eiy dimension of the student must be alTetted for it to Ik* mo.st effec- 
tive.' 



« 
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Teaching the whole child also requires that the educational process be 
pctsisfent in its culturally pluralistic commitments and actions. This is not an 
issue to he set apart from other educational functions, or relegated to special 
occasions and events. Instead, it must l')e a regular feature of the daily, routine 
operati(^ns of the educational process. Once multiculluralism becomes this 
per\'asi\'e in the schooling enteq:)nse, the whole person of culturally different 
students is being taught through the school climate in which they live and 
learn, as well as through the various content and procedures used within and 
across the educational enterprise, 

Hducators must imdenstand di\'erse cultures, social backgrounds,' and 
ethnic identities, and teach to them as well as through them if they are to be 
successful in teaching the * wliole person" of culturally di\ erse diildren. In 
other words, effect i\c instructional programs employ a three-pronged ap- 
proach: ( I ) they originate out of an understanding of how cultural traditions 
and experiences shape the learning potential of individuals; (2) their content 
and structures are determined by individual culturally different students' 
needs, interests, and styles: and their purpose, focus, and goals are di- 
rected toward developing greater knowledge, appreciation, and acceptance of 
the value and vitality of cultural pluralism for all individuals. Nothing short of 
this unity of content, technique, intent, and context will ensure all students 
their incontestable educatic^nal rights as citizens of a democratic society and 
the human family — that is, educational equality, ecjuity, and excellence. 



The crisis of academic achievement for students of color in the United 
States continues largely unabated. Despite .some nominal signs of improved 
scores on recent standardized test measures, the long-established pattern of 
disproportionate academic achie\*ement of Huropean- Americans, Native 
Americans. Latinos, African- Americans, and Asian- Americans prevails. As 
individuals and groups of students mcn e progressively away from being 
economically ad \' ant aged and Eurocentric, their performance rates plummet. 
And this is only one type of achie\'ement indicator. Others, such as psycho- 
logical, .social, emotional, and aestlietic well-being, may he even worse. A 
major factor contributing to these problems is tlic continuing dcjX'ndency of 
educators on one type of teaching to facilitate and assess the acliievement of 
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students wlu) are culturally different. This practice \'iolates \'irtually e\ery 
principle of teaching in both general education and multicultural education. 

Both general and multicultural education perspectives on the educational 
prcKess emphasize principles of diversity, contextuality, developmental 
appropriateness, flexibility, comprehensiveness, and cultural consciousness as 
conditions for determining the content and quality of teaching and learning. 
These apply to diagnosing students* needs, selecting content and instructional 
strategies, providing climates for learning, and assessing learning efforts and 
achievement. The intentions embedded in and transmitted through these 
principles constitute what some educators haw called ' a pedagogy of and for 
difference" (Giroux 1992; Giroux and McLaren 1989), It means understanding 
the many different factors that influence how students' identities. \'alues. and 
abilities are constructed, how these insights are used to develop and imple- 
ment a wide v ariety of cc^rresponding instructional strategies, and how goals 
and outcomes of education are defined to ser\'e multiple purposes. Out of this 
diversity comes a new standard of educational excellence, individual self- 
actualization, social development, democratic citizenship, and human dignity. 
Cultural pluralism amplifies the interdependence and reciprocity among 
different ethnic, social, and nicial groups, cultures, experiences, and contribu- 
tions. 

The other significant message to emerge from this chapter i.s that educa- 
tional effect i\'eness and excellence for diverse students are contingent upon 
the developmental appropriateness and cultural contextuality of educational 
programs and practices. Because the factors that determine the learning 
readiness of students, the nature of scholarly truth, the equity and excellence 
of educational opportunities, and what is "the whole child** are multifaceted 
and cultunilly pluralistic, school programs and practices designed to respond 
to them must also Ix' highly diversified, '['his is the only way that diwrse 
students can be assured access to e(|uital)le opportimities so that they can 
achieve educational excellence. Therefore, multicultunil education is a rel- 
evance and validity tool, bridge, filter, or conduit for translating genenil 
principles of teaching and learning into a framework to better understand how 
classroom pnictices can be modifietl to better ser\'e the needs of .students from 
many tliffercnt racial, ethnic, social, and cultmal backgrounds. 

Now that you haw finished reading this chapter, allow yourself some 
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time to reflect on the ideas presented. Four activities are suggested that may 
help you to further clarity the principles of teaching and learning discussed in 
this chapter Try some of these in your classrooms and schcKDis with your 
students and colleagues. 

1. Use the questions you designed at the lx*ginning of the chapter for 
your seif-interi'iew \n conduct a post-chapter inteniew with yourself. 
Record it. Analyze the first self-interview to see how consistent your 
ideas were with those discussed in the chapter. Then compare the two 
inten'iews to see if reading this chapter has caused you to modify or 
clarify your beliefs and assumptions about teaching and learning in 
culturally pluralistic settings. 

2. Keep a journal of your teaching behaviors for a specified period of 
time, perhaps one or two weeks. In your entries, focus on what you 
do, when you do it, and how you "teach the whole child." At the end 
of the obsen ation period, critically analyze your journal entries to 
detemiine how your instructional behaviors are distributed across the 
six dimensions of the human conditions suggested by Foshay. and the 
extent to which they aa' responsive to cultural diversity. If there is 
little cultural sensitiv ity, dev elop some ideas to modify your teaching 
style to correct for this. Select a few of these ideas and make a 
personal contract with yourself to make these changes. Include within 
your contract some criteria for how you will assess the quality of your 
change efforts. 

3. Ha\ e your students read several different ethnic groups' accounts of a 
common event or incident. For example, they may read a female. 
Mexican-American. Native American, and Chinese- American interpre- 
tation of U.S. culture. Or they might inter\'icw different ethnic stu- 
dents, asking, "What is life like in lyour school]?** Then a.sk your 
.students to decide whose version is the "truth/' and explain the 
reasons for their decisions, Fxplore further with the students to see 
how their own ethnic identities, cultural backgrounds, and other 
factors contribute to their decisions about what is truth. 

4. Analyze the instructional materials you use as the "core resources" in 
your teaching to determine the degree of their ethnic and cultural 
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equity. To complete this task, first develop or select a set of criteria for 
achieving "Cultural and Ethnic Equity in Instructional Materials," based 
on the ideas discussed in this chapter. Additional criteria can be 
obtained by writing to: 

Guidelines for vSelecting Bias-Free Textbooks and Stor>'books 

Council on Interracial Books for Children 

RO. Box 1263 

New York, NY 10023 

Curriculum Guidelines for Multicultural Education (1992) 

by James A. Banks. Carlos H. Cortes, Geneva Gay, Ricardo L. 

Garcia, and Anna Ochoa 

National Coimcil for the Social Studies 

3501 Newark Street. NW 

Washington, D.C. 20016 
Then use your criteria to analyze instructional materials (e.g., textbooks, 
films and videos, literature books, test materials). Based on your findings, 
think of ways these materials can he improved. If no improvements are 
necessary, identify some specific examples of how these materials model the 
different elements of your criteria. 
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It seems appropriate to end this book llie way it l">egan, by placing 
multicultural education in the philosophical context and perspective of general 
education values and beliefs. Despite the claims of sonv critics, multicultural 
education is not un-American or antidenuKratic. It is not the dream of irratio- 
nal extremists l')cnt on destroying the unity of the country and its European- 
based cultural heritages. Nor is it a set of irresponsible and unsound pedagogi- 
cal suggestions that reduce education to merely making ethnic minorities feel 
good about themselves. Quite the contrary'. 

Multicultural education is the birthchild of Western ideals about civic and 
educational freedom, equality, justice, dignity, and excellence. It was initially 
conceived in the civil rights mo\ement of the late 1960s with its emphasis on 
removing legal restrictions to the rights and opportimit ies of individuals from 
ethnic and racial groups who ha\ e been \ ictims of oppression and exploita- 
tion in U.S. society and schools. Ci\'ic leaders' efforts in political and social 
arenas to extend full rights to all citizens of the nation parallel multicultural 
education proponents* efforts in schools. In effect, their mi.ssion is to use 
democratic imperatives as the ideological foundation for changing schooling, 
making its structure, content, processes, and practices more egaHtarian. 
representati\e. and effect i\*e for all children. Thus, in ideology, content, 
methodology, intent, and essence, multicultural education is fundamentally an 
attempt to democratize the educational enter]")ri.se. 

It is also a wvy humanistic and progressiw cnierpri.se. Like many 
educational innovations that preceded it and others that operate in tandem 
wiii( it, multicultural education gains its momentum and vi.sion from ethical, 
moral, and pedagogical principles deeply ingrained in the fabric of Western 
social, political, and educational thought. It gi\'es preeminence to the child as 
ihe center of all educational decision making; it extends the conce]')ts of 
freedom, equality, and justice to ]")()! icies, programs, and ]")ra dices in .schools: it 
facilitates the personal empowerment and .self-actuali/alion of .students by 
affirming their personal and cultural identities; it maximizes siudenl.s academic 
achievemetil atid enhances their developing sociopolitical action skills; it heli")s 
students accjuire the know ledge, attitudes, and values needed to impro\ e the 
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quality of individual and communal lives. 

As demographics change, reflecting the changes in the ethnic and 
cultural diversity of society, the United States is shown to be evolving toward 
lx?coming a microcosm of the global society. Many of the dynamics that justify 
the need for multicultural education are similar to those that undergird global 
education, such as growing economic interdependence among culturally 
different peoples, tension between cultural democracy and cultural imperial- 
ism, violation of civic and human rights, unequal distribution of rights, privi- 
leges, resources, and political power, and the civil right to high-quality educa- 
tion for everyone. For these reasons, many proponents of multicultural 
education suggest that it establishes a foundation from which students and 
teachers can build citizenship skills for the global village. 

Another central theme in multicultural education is the idea that an 
interactive, reciprocal relationshi{> exists between the intellectual growth of 
individuals and the economic- and social development of society. The preemi- 
nent responsibility of educational institutions is to ser\'e the needs of their 
individual clients and the social systems in w hich they function. A salient and 
undeniable characteristic of these two constituencies in the United States is 
pluralism — racial, ethnic, cultural, and social. Of necessity then, to be ad- 
equate — not to mention to aspire toward excellence — and to fulfill its most 
ba.sic functions, education in this country- must ix' multicultural. Within this 
context, transmitting the heritage and collective knowledge of the culture, and 
socializing youth into their roles, rights, and responsibilities, are functions that 
recjuirc the inclusion of cultural |->luralism in the educational process. This is 
necessaiy in order to iichieve educational (|uality, relevance, representation, 
and excellence for all students. 

There is vcr>' little mystery- about multicultural educLition. It is simply an 
effort to improve the quality of education providetl for all students in all 
societies. It advocates that ^y// children, inclutling the poor and the middle 
class, Aliican-Aniericans, Native Americans. Latinos, Asian-Americans and 
Huropean-Americans, males and females, Hnglish and non-Knglish speakers, 
recently arrived immigrants and indigenous groups, deser\'e the veiy best 
education that the nation can provide — now and in the future. This is both a 
human and a democratic citizenship right. Since etlucation is always filtered 
through cultural screens, and since the United States is a culturally pluralistic 





society, all decisions alx)ut the content, process, and context of leaching and 
learning must Ix* multicultural. 

It is a fact that culture has a determining influence on all aspe^'*^ of 
human life, including teaching and learning. Becau.se .students and teachers 
come from many different cultural backgrounds, school practices, if they are 
to be ixised on ethical and pedagogical .standards of gocxl teaching, such as 
readiness, .scholarly truth, relevance, validity, developmental appropriateness, 
and teaching the whole child, must Ix^ culturally pluralistic. Anything less, in a 
significantly and increasingly diverse society like the United States, leads to 
unnecessarily .strident practices of cultural imposition, di.scriminatk)n, and 
hegemony. Consecjuently. national ideals of achieving universal literacy, 
respecting individual differences, and creating educational excellence for 
everyone are unattainable without a companion commitment to cultural and 
etiinic eqiiit>'. Hxcellence and equity are so cUxsely intenvoven and dialectic 
cally related tliat one cannot Ix' achie\'ed witliout simultaneously attending to 
the other. 

Therefore, multicultural education is, at its es.sence, a way to conceptual- 
ize and translate principles of good pedagogy, commonly accepted theories of 
leaming. and c()nceptk)ns of educatk)n for democratic ckix.enship into pro- 
grams and practices that are appropriate for the .social, political, cultural, 
ethnic, and racial realities of the Tnited States, its \'alue commitment, targets of 
change, and intended outcomes are informed by tlii* .same libertarian and 
democratic principles tliat govern general educatk)n. Both aim to create ix^tter 
individuals and improve society by making cultural legacies, cultural capital, 
and itulividiial potential readily acce.ssii'>le to and feasii")le for ever^'one. The 
only difference is tliat multicultural education recognizes and celebrates 
specific cultural and ethnic segments of tlie populatkni, wliile general educa- 
tion conceiv es of students in more global and universal terms. The relation- 
ship betw een these two conception , of teacliing and learning is wt)- comple- 
mentary'. It is similar to other da.ssic rclation.siiips, .such as tiiose that exi.st 
Ixtween tlieory and practice, general and specific, local and imiversal, means 
and ends, ideals and realities. Both are nece.ssar)' to make educatK)n .succe.s.sful 
for our culturally pluraii.stic .students and society. 

Ail strategies that expedite the achievement of the.se goals should be 
enthusiast icalK' welcomed by educators and the general public alike. Despite 
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the controversy, confusion, and misconceptions thai surround it, multicultitral 
education has the potential to improve tlie quality of educational opportunities 
and outcomes for ^//Z students and to better prepare them to become active 
agents of social change, committed to reforming society so that it is more free. 
ec|uaK and just for ethnically and culturally diverse individuals and groups. To 
.speak .separately of multicultural education and good education is rapidly 
becoming redundant. Within the United States and tlie world, education that 
reflects existing realities and is designed to prepare .students for the projected 
future mu.st be multicultural. Education that is not multicultural retards the 
po.ssibility of both .society and individuals reaching their maximal potential on 
all levels — intellectually, .socially, politically, economically, morally, ethically, 
and aesthetically. 
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